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ways harmonized in the most perfect manner with the character of 
English genius. ur literature is that of an eminently dining nation, 
It is such as beseemsa people accustomed in all its transactions to 
consider a sirloin as the sine qua non—whose hypocrites cannot har- 
rangue, whose dupes cannot subscribe, whose minist@rs do not consult 
ihe press—whether we consider the power of its descriptions or the and whose assassins scarcely dream of stabbing—elsewhere than at 
knowledge of the human heart which it displays. It may certainly be a dinner. The ruling passion is strong even in our suppositions.—A 
ranked next to the novels of the Waverley school—next to them for | a steam arises from the cauldron of a British witch—and the 
open, manly, straight-forward views of life and manners ; equally | ap = other people are contented with ruined houses, churchyards, 
free {rom coarse vulgarity and mawkish sentiment. It is a true En- | h pre-e midnight—but with us they are not scared by bells or 
clish national novel, breathing every where a British spirit—its de- | ©)40G¢ “ery —they beard laughter and lackeys, and “ push” supping 
scriptions are of the fields and the landscapes, with which all of us | ~ he al from their stools. Mh? : 
are acquainted—of the oe oe, of the amusements _— glad- Ee He Rohoumine aaa ee ee ‘| — So 
;e of every traveller—and of the persons with which we | ~~ Is wet lair—ne stood with a chee scar- 
eel or + te ‘every day in the world. P re let, an eye darkly flashing, and a lip of steadfast whiteness, gazing on 

Were we to compare the present work with the former productions | the ivied ruin, like one who gazes his last. At the moment Helen's 
of the author, we would say that it possesses many passages of de- | 5¥€et Voice once more thrilled upon his ear. It seemed as if the melo- 
scription as powerful, and of feeling as decp, as those which distin- | dy was coming nearer—another moment, and she had stepped be- 
ouished “ Valerius” and “ Adam Blair ;” but that it shows, in addi- | yond the threshold. She advanced towards a part of the wall which 
tion to these, agreater knowledge of life. The Author, like the “ Great | ¥@8 much decayed, and stood quite near the speechless and motionless 
Unknown,” touches fearlessly upon scenes of wild bustle and outra- a, looking down upon the calm waters of Isis gliding just below 
reous frolic; and on every occasion of that kind his manner rises | ners and singing all the while the same air he had first heard from her 
with his subject. What can be finer than the “rows” at Oxford or | se Alas! if it sounded sorrowfully then, how deep was now the sor- 
the hunting scene; or what other writer could have entered upon |* breathed from that subdued and broken warbling of 
such topics with the same success? No author, except the Great Un- ‘The Rhine! the Rhine! be blessings on the Rhine" 
known, has yet exhibited the same variety of talent as these volumes She leaned herself over the low green wall, and Reignald heard a 
contain. ‘The deep teeling—the brilliant description—the cutting sa- 
tire—and the intimate knowledge of the motives of conduct ,~all those 
are eminently displayed, and it is very seldom that they are all shewn 
in one work. The justness of the author’s reflections on human lite 
strikes us at every page, while the correctness of his diction seldom 
falls into one weak or slovenly expression. There is a severe and 
classical chasteness, even in his most vivid and flowing discriptions. 

We do not intend to enter upon any analysis of the story, which in 
a critiquein general is the most absurd of ail absurd things. Reginald 
Dalton, the hero, is the son of an English Vicar, in humble circum- 
stances goes to Oxford-is introduced to life there—gets into debt—falls 
inlove-fights a duel-is sent to prison—gets free—finds that he is heir 
(oan estate—and marries. All this is sufliciently natural—the plot is 
clear enough—and beyond this there is nothing very uncommon. We 
shall give a very few extracts, merely to illustrate the author's man- 
ner.—The book commences thus : . 

* Reginald Dalton had always a singular pleasure in recalling those 
inages of perfect repose with which he was surrounded, atthe remo- 
test period to which his remembrance could go back,—the little se- 
uestered parsonage-house, embosomed among elms and sycamores, 
~the old fashioned garden, with its broad turf walks,—the long hap- 
py days spent in bright sunshine by the side of the shining lake,—the 
unwearied kindnesses of the mildest and most affectionate of parents. 

“ There are few of us whose oldest impressions are not, as his were 
serene and delightful: and I, for one, cannot, [ must confess, divest 
myself of a sort of half pleasing, half melancholy anticipation, that 
should age ever draw adefacing hand over the strongest lines im- 
printed by the stirring events of youth and manhood, the harmless 
treasures of infant memory—the “trivial fond records’’—may be spar- 
ed amidst the havoc. 


existence and a fame in future ages.—Edinburgh paper. 
“Indeed, certain physiologists affirm, that the countenance of a 
man, after he was dead, is frequently found to have recovered much 
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of the original expression it had borne, even although that had under- IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 


cone signal changes, nay, perhaps almost entirely disappeared from OF 


view, during a great part of the newly terminated life. ‘This, if it re- Great Pritatiw any Xeelawy. 


- be * they say—and, if [ mistake not, both Lord Bacon and . 

tomas Browne are among the number,—imay, in all prebability, be : oo 

the result of strong natural struggles in the parting spirit to retrace, HOUSE OF COMMONS, Fripay, JUNE 10. 
recover, or assert what may appear, in such an hour as that, the most 
valuable, because the most innocently acquired, of all its fading fast- 
‘anishing possessions. And I own there is, to my imagination, some- 
thing very agreeable in the notion.of mind and body thus, on the 
‘rink of long separation, making, as it were, mutual and sympathet- 
c efforts to be once more as like as possible to what they had been in 
the first and best days of their acquaintance.” 

The next quotation shows the connexion between literature and 
usury, 

“ Butler died for want of the thing he liked best in the world-a din- 
ner. Pope's great favourite was a veal cutlet, with lemon sauce, stew- 
‘din a silver pan. Swift endured all the Achesons on account of my 
lidy's having a good cook :—even the homely legs of mutton and tur- 
ps at poor Sheridan’s, are described by him ina tone of unusual 
tenderness. Thompson borrowed more from Berni than “the Castle 
« Indolence,” for he was fond of eating in bed, and always did so 
‘ten visited by the muse. Lady Mary Wortley Montague says, that 
jtiding’e spirits could at any time be raised from the lowest depths 
bi melancholy by the sight of a venison-pasty; and accordingly all 
je heroes are gourmands ;—the cold round of Upton beef takes pre- 
ee of Mrs. Waters with Tom Jones; and Parson Adams is as 
of of stuffing as parson Truliber. I should suspect that the author 
frig wf Mannering, the Antiquary, aud Nigel, is fond of grouse soup, 
oun chicken, and a cockey-leekie ; and to jump at a conclusion, 
_ “re nature and art have made none. John Wilkes—the dog,” the 
% . ascal,” the scoundrel,” John Wilkes—won Samuel Johnston’s heart, 
f, helping him to the brown part of Mr. Strachan’s roasted veal. In 

Ct, there is something in the substantial nature of eating that has al- 
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ReeinaLp DaLtoy—3 vols.—by the author of “‘ Valerius” 
and “ Adam Blair.” 
This is one of the best novels that has issued for this some time from 











himself, he rushed down the thicket.” 

This writer excels particularly in chaste and beautiful descriptions 
of external nature. There are various little passages to be found 
scattered up and down through the work, which, though not so glit- 
tering, are equally fine as those of the author of “ Lights and Shad- 
dows.” —The following describes an evening near Oxford : 

“ The western sky, yet bright with the richest crimson, had diffus- 


while the wide plain below slept in uniform and dazzling whiteness. 
Between him and the gorgeous sunset the stately groves of Oxford 
stood tall and black, while outlines of gold and amethyst graced eve- 
ry slender pinacle and minaret and spire and dome, that reared it- 
selfabove them against the glowing horizon. The Great bell of Christ 
Church was heard distinctly — 
‘ Swinging slow its solemn roar,’ 

over tower and tree ; and a host of humbler belfriers joined one by 
one in the Cathedral note.” 

We are convinced the public will receive this book not only as a 
proof of the author's advancement—but as a pledge (to use a much 
hacknied expression) of his soon taking his place in the very highest 
rank in that department of literature which he has chosen to enrich. 
Let him proceed. A freer and fuller scope to his imagination, with 
less satire, might bring him very near to that mighty master whom it 
would be no disgrace even for him to follow. Whatever the success 


life—the manly though deep tone of sentiment—and the nervous, ele- 
gant, and chaste style, displayed in his works, will ensure to them an 
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THE LATE KING’S LIBRARY. 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rose to submit a mo- 
tion relative to the disposition of the valuable library which had becn 
given to the public by his Majesty. The House were aware that a 
suggestion as to a particular mode had been made by the Committee 
which sat upon this subject. It seemed to be agreed upon all hands, 
that it was desirable to provide suitable accomodation for so valuable 
a collection of books. No place seemed so proper for the purpose as 
the British Museum. He (the Chancellor) had not been a constant 
attendant at the Committee, but he understood the principal cause 
for removing the library, was the inconvenience of its present situa- 
tion at Buckingham House. But it was impossible that in the present 
condition of the British Museum, accommodation could be made out 
for this new library, and it was necessary to come to Parliament for 
a grant, for the erection of a new building. Of course it would be 
but doing due honour to so great a treasure to keep it distinct from 
the other collections. The proposition then was, to erect such a 
building as would be in character with the future structure, which 
was to be raised on the site of the present Museum, and that its 
splendour should be consistent with sound taste ; ornamental to this 
great metropolis, and worthy of the nation—(Hear.) Its plan was 
therefore to be governed, less with reference to the present building, 
which would some time or other be pulled down, than to the future 
and more splendid structure which was to be erected in its stead. 
The sum necessary for carrying this plan into execution was 40,0001. 
at least; if that did not suffice for its completion, it was as much as 





| Mr. HOBHOUSE said that he had conceived an objection to the 
| transfer of the late King’s library from Buckingham House to the 
| British Muscum, from the moment that a suggestion to that effect 
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sob struggle against the melody. ‘ She grieves,” he said to himself 
—‘she greives, she weeps!” and with that, loosing all mastery of | umes to be disposed of, was 


ed a tint soft and briliant as that of virgin rose leaves over the hills, 


| Hon. Gentleman concluded by moving, that a sum of 40,0001. be pla- 


ced at the disposal of his Majesty, for the erection of additional build- 
ings to the British Museum 


was first made. He now rose for the purpose of recording bis ob- 
| jections, but he did so with all deference to the judgement and taste 
\of the Right Hon. Gentlemen who composed the Committee. He 
| wished it to be understood, however, that he did not oppose the 
scheme from views of economy, for he was sure that the public would 
be rather munificeat than otherwise in providing suitable accom- 
modation for so splendid a collection of books —(Hear.) ‘The Report 
| to which the Richt Hon. Gentlemen alluded had made no particular 
allusions to the characters of the work ; and it might not therefore be 
{amiss here to state, that the books in question were fraught with in- 
terest to the statesman, politician, and those who made the English 
| Constitution their study, being geographical and topographical essays , 
| surveys of Scotland, and ordnance surveys of England. An equal- 
ily valuable collection in that respect was no where else to be found. 
No pains had been spared in selecting the books ; and it appearea 
that his late Majesty had expended upon it 130,0002. and 2,000 a year 
for fifty years. He was sure that 200,000/. would not purchase such 
a library now. ‘This undertaking reflected the highest honour on the 
late King, who thus rescued his Court from tie reflection which had 
laid upon it, of being up to that time the only Court in Europe which 
had not a Roval library. And the mode in which he caused the vol- 
; quite worthy of the collection. Nobedy 
/could see without pleasure the octagon and other splendid rooms 
\which were appropiated to the purpose at Buckingham House.— 
| Viewing the place altogether, and how worthy the habitation was 
of the guest, he should say, that he thought it a pity that Backing- 
| ham House should be stripped of so valuable an ornament. He was 
therefore for one, ready to forego his share to his Majesty's generous 
|hequest. Besides, the House should not forget the desecration, if 
he might say se, to which these apartments might be converted after 
having been so long the abode of this valuable stock of literature. 
These rooms, would of course, be appropriated to purposes of state ce- 
remony, and it was rather humiliating to think, that the refection 
| the mind should be preferred to the medicine of the mind. The oc- 
tagon was certainly intended for a chapel originally, but the use to 
which it was subsequently put was scarcely less holy. In future, 
| however, we might expect to see the work of Omar revived, and that 
| any stray pamphlet, or book which was found straying about, would 
| be applied to heat a stove or warm a bath, as was the fate of vala- 
}able books before now at Constantinople. But before coming to 
| discuss the expediency or inexpedicncy of sending this library to 
‘the Museum, it micht be well to ask whether or not the King hada 
' rieht to dispose of it. Ile (Mr. H.) would contend, that unless his 
Majesty could, by law, sell the books, he could not give them away 
to the public. Blackstone had described an heir-loom of the Crown 
| to be that “ which was necessary to the support of the state and dig- 
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which attends him now, there is alitle doubt that the knowledge of | nity of the Crown.” This library appeared to be necessary for the 


purpose, and therefore. as the King could not sell the library, so he 
could not dispose of it. 

Mr. BANKES.—He could sell them. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said he was still disposed to hold a different 
opinion. The late King had made no will, there was nothing to mani- 
fest his intentions in this respect; indeed, the presumption was that his 
Majesty intended the library should be stationary at some of the 
Royal palaces. His Majesty had before given to the British Museum 
some valuable manuscripts, and if he intended to bestow these books, 
he would have done so at the time. His not giving them was a pre- 
sumption, that he did not intend they should be given. But a mode 
might be suggested, by which the present King’s wish to give the 
library to the public could be reconciled to the late King’s wish to make 
itan appurtenance to one of the Royal Palaces. If it would not be 
| unreasonable to ask his Majesty to add another favour to the one which 
he had already granted, and to leave Buckingham House for this libra- 
ry tothe public. ‘The other uses to which that building would be con- 
verted were not very important, as with the exception of ove or two 
| drawing-rooms which were held there during the year, he could see 
| no other great need of it. The situation would be at once desirable, 
and the late King’s intentions would be fulfilled. But he would ask 
what had Westminster done, that this library should not be left there. 
He knew of no fault it had committed, except in the choice which it 
had made of its representatives. (Laughing.) Why should that 
which was called the Court-end of the town, be Icft without a library, 
and all hurried to Great Russell-street ? The only reason assigned 
| for the transfer was, that a collection of works, from Henry the 
| Seventh down to George the Second, had been transferred by that 
Monarch to the British Museum. But these works, by being con- 
founded with other books, had lest all their value. These books would 
share the same fate, for they would be only left in boxes, and proba- 
bly put about when in the way of the workmen. The British Mu- 
seum was already incapable of containing Sir Joseph Banks's Li- 
brary, which was now waiting to be put into it, and it would seem 
that the way in which the inconvenience was to be remedied, was hy 
stowing in more books. The greatest objections to the plan, however, 
arose from the number of duplicates. Out of 65,000 volumes, 21,000 
were said to be duplicates, but he contended that there were 29,000- 





Parliament would at present be called upon to. advance. The Right | He thought it preposterous that a library should be added at a great 
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expense, aining as it did so many duplicates. But it w 
that out of the superfluities of this, and that of the Museum, 
library might be made out, and completed at an expense of 8,000 or | 
9,001. He had no doubt, however, that this new library would be 
also eventually transferred to the British Museum. The Report sta- | 
ted that there were only 12,000 duplicates, inasmuch as those which | 
were of different editions were not accounted duplicates ; but he (Mr. | 
fi.,) was of opinion that the number was underrated, But there was 
an objection to give up Buckingham House, the Banqueting House ; 
at Whitehall, might be fitted up for the purpose. He had ascertained 
that its dimensions were extensive enough for containing all the beoks, | 
and it might be fitted up for about G600U/. (Hear, hear, hear.) Its, 
situation, contiguous to the public Offices, the Law Courts, and both | 
Houses of Parliament, was most convenient; and it was, besides, part 
of a Royal Palace, which would obviate all scruples on that head.— 
He was aware that the soldiers in the metropolis were there marched 
to Divine Service, but another place might be made out for that pur- 
pose, and it would be no desecration of the building to apply it to this 
use ; for, in fact, this chapel had never been consecrated. It was un- 
necessary to speak of its architecture, for it was, in fact, one of the 

test ornaments of the Metropolis. Another convenient situation 
would be the King’s Mews, where there was space enough for raising 
a proper structure at the same expense that the contemplated one 
would cost. It would be quite as Constitutional an use to make of 
these buildings as to make them barracks for soldiers. Besides, it was 
an important consideration to provide a place of safety for the Re- 
cords of the Kingdom, which were now spread over twelve different 
depositories. Some of the most valuable portion of Constitutional 
history were thus left to chance, and in Doctors’-Commons some 
records were deposited close to a sugar-baker’s, and exposed to 
all the consequences of any accident by fire, which might arise on 
these premises. If a building was raised at the King’s Mews, accom- 
modation might be provided for these records. For all these rea- 
sons, therefore, the Hon. Gentleman hoped his Majesty would re® 
consider this case, before they called upon the House for this vote. 

Sir CHARLES LONG thought the greatest possible advantage 
would arise from having his Majesty's gift connected with another 
great public library, which consisted of 150,000 volumes. The Paris 
library consisted of 450,000 volumes, so thatours was a small libra- 
ry compared to those on the Continent ; and it did not partake of the 
character of a general library. But the King’s library was complete, 
and would supply the deficiency of that in the British Museum, partic- 
ularly with regard to Biography. The greatest advantages then would 
arise from having those two libraries under one roof. It was intended 
to keep this library separate and distinct from the other books in the 
British Museum, there to be designated as the gift of George IV., with- 
out ever adding to or taking away fromit. He beiieved were his late 
Majesty now living, it would be his wish to have this library in the Bri- 
tish Museum. It was said thatthe library in the British Musem would 
be out of the way ; but a public library would be too much in the 
way ; it might be made a place of public lounge, and in kis opinion, 
a retired place was best for a public library. If the Chapel at White- 
hall were to be applied to the purpose, it would be necessary to build 
another Chapel in the garden of Whitehall. Therefore there would 
be an increase instead of a saving of expense. He was sure that, 
by the proposed plan, the intentions of his present Majesty would 
be best carried into effect. 

Sir J. MACINTOSH said the British Museum was a building which 
must be entirely rebuilt. It was not on the score of expense that his 
Hon. Friend objected to that place. For his own part, he would not 
recommend the placing of the library ina Palace. With respect to 
the legal part of the question, and the right of the King to give 
away the library, it was quite clear that the King was the manager of 
it, and had the power of placing it in such a situation as wauld he 
most conductive to the instruction of his subjects. It was his opinion 
that a great national library should be kept together in one place, 
not so much for the use of the general readers as for the accommoda- 
of studious persons, who should have occasion to make references to 
several books at one and the same time. He did not see any force in 
the argument of his Honourable Friend that all the books might be 
destroyed by one accident. That was an argument for the architect; 
for it would be necessary, at some future time, to pull down the Brit- 
ish Museum, and erect a building that wou'd be for ever incombus- 
tible. ‘The library at Paris was twice greater than that of the Brit- 
ish Museum, and was this great lettered nation to be without a great 
public library, corresponding tv its situation in the world? We had 
fong rivalled France in almost every thing, and surely we should try 
to equal her in a great national establishment like this. He had an in- 
superable objection to a separate library ; to found a library without 
# constant endowment would be nothing, and he was sorry to say that 
Parliament had stinted and starved the establishment of the British 
Museum, by the smallness of the sums voted for keeping up the ne- 
cessary stock of literature. The Hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford had stated before a Committee of that House, that. it would 
require 50/. a year to kecp up the stock of a private library, while 
@aly 300!. a year was allowed to the British Museum He hoped then 
that the House would in fnture be more generous to this great estab- 
lishment. He lamented the determination of the Committee to re- 
build this edifice on the present site; that building was to contain a 
national library, and be a depository for works of art. A library 
ought to be as secluled es possible, while works of art ought to be 

_ open to the inspection of all, even of the idle. 
he thought Great Russe!l-street the worst place that could be selected 

He thought such an establishment ought not only to be distinguished 
for its architectural splendour, but also to be in the most conspicuous 
situation. London was the greatest, and at the same time the least 
magnificent capital inthe world. Its great monuments-of art did not 
strike the eve of strangers, and bore no proportion to the wealth and 
population of the kingdom. I[t would be found that private patronage, 
so far from being serviceable to the arts, absolutely corrupted them. 
{a this country, where the art of painting was patronised, not by the 
Government, but by private individuals, that art was degraded. To 
be sure,a Reynolds and a Lawrence, in condescending to follow the 
branch of protrait painting, might exhibit those traits of genius which 
it was to be lamented were not applied to higher subjects; yet, in 
thus applying themselves, they might be considered as exiles from 
that pursuit to the directions of their minds urged them. Architecture 
could never flourish in this or any country, except by the patronage 
of the State. It was peculiarly a political art, as it were, which could 
only exist by the encouragemeut of the Government. He did not 
know whether his fancy was too aspiring, but he was daring enough 








to hope that his Majesty would add to his munificent gift by a grant of 


a site for a Royal library between Hyde Park Corner and Bucking- 
ham-House. 

Mr. LENNARD concurred entirely with the report. 

Mr. R. COLBORNE said he concurred also in the Report; but he 
viewed with particular satisfaction that part of it which recommended 
the erection of a uniform building. He was also delighted to find 
that when that building was begun, the foundation stone of a natiora' 
gallery of pictures would be laid. This was the only country which 
did not contain such an institution. 


Mc. CROKER woust say that he could never agree in any proposi- 
tion for erecting a national gallery in such a place as the British Mu- 
seum. He owned he was anxious for a library only, but he was also 
anxious that a fit and proper place should be chosen, worthy of being 


as said | situations, responsible for the state of the arts. He would st 
a third the Committee why he was indisposed to place any confidence in 


For the latter object, 


She Ato. 
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superintendence of the British Muscum. | 
entertained the greatest respect for the private | 
The Hon. Member, after noticing | 


persons who had the 
begyed to state, that he 
characters of those gentlemen. 
the origin of the British 
old house in Chancery-lane, once inhabited-by the celebrated Isaac | 
Walton, there was not in the metropolis a more combustible edifice | 
than the British Musemin. No insurance office in the country would 't 
be bold enough to insure it from fire at any inducement. Yet under | 
the roof of that perilous building were lodged the most magnificent 
and most valuable colle 
boast of. Avy body who visited the British Museum, and surveyed 
its construction would no doubt be reminded of the saying of Lord 
Nelson under very anxious circumstances. His Lordship landed at 
Copenhagen at the moment of a very heavy engagement, for the pur- 
pose of effecting an armistice. On being shown up stairs in a house 
in the city, he turned about to Captain Berry, who accompanied him, 
and said, significantly,* Berry, these stairs will burn.” He who set 
foot in the British) Museum, mustlikewise say to himself when he came 
to the stairs,‘ these stairs will burn.”” However (continued the Hon- 
onrable Secretary), they do at last set about building an incombus- 
tible wing to the Museum. But what do you think they put into 
it—The valuable manuscripts? . No; they must be marbles.—(A 
laugh.) So that it was satisfactory to know that what ever dangers 
attended the autographs of Elizabeth, of James, of Bacon, of Claren- 
don; at least we could be certain that the Townly Venus was in 
security. —(Laughter.) But this was not all. Feeling, as these Gen- 
tlemen did, that the preservation of the Townly Venus was of all im- 
portance, they build a sort of a thing not unlike the shape of the Spea- 
ker’s chair, which they, in their scientific language, denominate, I be- 
lieve, a vesiibule but which, I am sure, people of ordinary capacities 
will call—a closet—(Laughter.) But unfortunately, this closet is 
not spacious enough, and what do they do? They build another— 
(a laugh),—and deposit there a piping faun. The second closet is 
found to small, and to mend matters, they build another. I very 
much fear, however, that after all, this is but a fair specimen of our 
national taste. 1 remember an old satirical poem, intended to exibit 
our notions of luxury and refined living, the author thus proceeds.— 
‘¢So when séme cit his dull invention racks, 

To rival Boodle’s dinners, or Almack’s’”— 
(for Gentlemen should remark, that in those days people dined at Al- 
mack’s.) 

“Three smoking legs of mutton strike your eyes, 

Three smoking geese—three buttered apple pies.” 
(A laugh.) So that the gentleman of the Museum furnished us with 
their receipt for magnificence in three closets—three closets—three 
closets —(A laugh.) But this being their idea of magnificence where 
do you think they get their taste. All mankind would think of Greece 
or Rome. The Museum people have recourse to Egypt.—(Laugh- 
ter.) Inspired by the work of Herodotus, they cease not until they have 
at length obtained the head of Memnon. But, alas! the head of 
Memnon is too large forthe three closets —(Laughter.) Well,they build 
a cube—and they cube the cube until they have a double cube in 
succession after the closets.—(Laughter.). Here then, between closets 
and cubes, the student has exhibited to him, in regular series, a 
course of mathematics—first a square—next a parellelogram—then 
an octagon—and lastly, a cube.—(Laughter.) Now Memnon, as 
I said before, being too large for the closets or the cube, the Gen- 
tlemen of the Museum raise the roof for the especial purpose of 
accommodating it. They then build a gallery, which, lest it might 
be convenient for its length and width, they must divide into compart- 
ments. In short, you are surprised at seeing one part until you come 
to inspect the ether— 
Each seems quite monstrous till his fellow comes 
To match it. 
The effect was too ludicrous, the total absence of taste and arrange- 
ment too striking in every apartment— 

Room nods to room, each fault reflects his brother, 

And half the plunder just looks out in t’other. 
(Loud laughter.)—I think Sir, said the Honourable Gentleman, that 
a great doubt should be entertained of the architect in the employ- 
ment of these Gentlemen. If there be any of these Gentlemen who 
are of opinion that this Pill-bo» sty of architecture should be con- 
tinued, it is an additional reason why you should not leave this pro- 
perty under their controul. 
any confidence in the Gentlemen of the British Museum. The Hon. 
Member suggested that there should be omitted in the Bill the men- 
tion of the place. 
Mr. BANKS said that the Hon. Gent. had not been very scrupu- 
lous in his statement of facts. It must have been a long time since 
the Hon. Gentleman visited the Museum, for his description of that 
building did not at all answer to its actual state. Now the staircase 
to which the Hon. Gentleman applied the anecdote of Lord Nelson 
to Captain Berry, happened to be of stone instead of wood, was ex- 
tremely handsome, and of singular architecture, being supported on 
half an arch. With regard to the site of the library, he thought it 
ought be central, and he therefore disapproved of White-hall and the 
Green-park. Qne was too near the river, and the other was at the 
extreme end ofthetown. If the Hon. Gentleman thought the present 
site of the library in Great Russell-street was not central, it was rather 
strange that no less than 2,000 persons now visited itin one day. He 
would have no objection to consent to the proposed change in the 
hours of visiting the library. The Hon Gentleman said the library 
was combustible ; but the regulations against fire were so good, that 
there was not the slightest danger. On the whole, he thought a better 
site could not be selected. He wished the libraries should be united, 
though not mixed, because in a great capital like London there should 
be one national library as complete as possible. 
Sir C. Long, as Chairman of the Comunittee, defended its conduct, 
and said his Hlon. Friend must have been misinformed upon whaoc- 
curred in it. 

Mr. CROKER, in explanation, disclaimed the intention of any per- 

sonal attack on the Hon. Member for Corfe Castle. 
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for Abingdon was the best ; a new building should be erec 
Museum, said, that with the exception of an m 
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ERELL, aud Mr. BENETT took part, strangers were orde 
withdraw, and the Committee divided :— 


on Tuesday last, in the rooms belonging to the Literary Fund 
lent to the New Institution, for the occasion. 
the Lord Bishop of St. David’s was in the Chair, and the assemblagy 
was almost entirely formed of distinguished persons, and literary 
characters. 
reading an Address, in which the origin and objects of the § 


These are my reasons for not placing | 


Mr. G. BENNET said that, whatever difference existed as to tastes, 
he hoped the plan of the library would not be left to those archi- 
tects who built the palace at Brighton—a building which was entirely 
Who could look at the 
white-washed walls of the House of Lords, and think of leaving the 
He could also in- 
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Mr. HUME said he thought the proposition of the Hon. 


oney would be wasted: 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER explained. 
’ Mr, HUME wished to have a defined plan laid before the Commit 
ee. 
Sir CHARLES LONG said that was impracticable; as the buil ding 
’ 


and addi. 
After a short conversation, in which Mr. BRIGHT, Mr. WETH. 
red to 


For the Amendment ..ccccccccsccicocsccccccces 30 
For the original motion .......+eeeeeeeeeseceee 54 
Majority in favour of the grant..............—24 


BWGLAND. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
The first public Meeting of the Members of this society took place 
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The Right 


His Lordship opened the business of the Meeting, by 
j ¢ , ociet 
were stated. The former was justly ascribed to his Majesty’s love of 


learning, and patriotic wish to promote the cause of sound literature ; 
the latter embraced several important points, all tending to encour. 








age the cultivation of letters, and promote the best social interests 
connected therewith. The design had sprung’ from the King, and its 

purposes were general and popular. After this clear and candid 

exposition, the Secretary read the Constitution and Regulations of 

the Society, such as had been formed by a Provisional Council dur- 

ing two years’ Meetings, and finally submitted to, and entirely ap- 

proved of by, the King under the sign manual. 

A short address, impressing the principles on which the Society 
was founded, and showing in what manner it was calculated to be use- 
ful to literature and the country, was next read ; after which the Mee. 
ting proceeded to ballat for the officers, &c., of the Royal Society of 
Literature, when the following lists being certified by scrutineers, the 
persons therein named were declared to be duly and unanimously 
elected :— 

PresipENT.—The Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Lord Bishop of Chester | Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 
The Lord Chief Justice Sir J. Mackintosh 
The Rt. Hon. J. C. Villiers The Rev. Archdeacon Nares 
The Hon G. Agar Ellies. Colonel Leake. 
TreasureR-~—A. E. Impey, Esq. 
Lisprartan.—The Rev. H. H. Baber. 
Srcretary.*—The Rev. Richard Cattermole. 
COUNCIL. 
Marquess of Lansdowne James Cumming, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Grenville Willism Empson, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Morpeth The Rev. Dr. Gray 
Sir Thomas Acland, Bart. Prince Hoare, Esq. 
Sir A. Johnstone W. Jordan, Esq. 
¥. Chantrey, Esq. The Rev, Archdeacon Prosser 
Taylor Combe, Esq The Rev. Dr. Richards 
The Rev. George Crowly The Rev. C. Sumner. 

The Bishop of Carsten, in a feeling manner, paid a tribute to the 
zeal, talents, and virtues of the respected Prelate who had been elect- 
ed to the honourable station of President of the society—a station for 
which his learning and character, as well as his labours in carrying 
the King’s wishes into effect, eminently fitted him,—and moved the 
thanks of the meeting to his Lordship. This was seconded by Mr. 
A. Impey in a neet speech, and carried unanimously. 

Some routine business was then transacted, and the Meeting ad- 
journed, having laid the foundation of a Society, the important re- 
sults to be expected from which can hardly yet be calculated. It may, 
however, be allowed us tu predicate, that with so auspicious a@ com- 
mencement, with such strength of frame, with such abstinence from 
every thing likely to provoke controversy or hostility, and with such 
means and objects, it is impossible not to anticipate many great and 
good effects from the Royal Society of Literature. 

Esto Perpetua. 

* The Nomination of a Second Secretary is deferred, until the in- 
crease in the Funds and Business of the Society shall render it expe- 
dient. 





SOCIETY FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRISH PEASANTRY. 


On Saturday, about a hundred Gentlemen, the friends and support: 
ers of this Society, sat (lown to an excellent dinner at the Freemasons’ 
‘Tavern, General Sir Jous Doy e in the chair. Many Noblemen and 
Gentlemen of distinguished rank attended, amongst whom we ob- 
served Lord Lorton, John Smith, Fsq. M. P. James Grattan, Esq. 
Henry Grattan, Esq. &c. &c. 

After the cloth was removed 

Sir Joun Dovie rose, and in an excellent speech, commented 
upon the inestimable advantages which must result to both countries 
from the labours of the Society, the object of which was to promote 
habits of industry and cleanliness among the Irish peasantry. 
Though the Society was but yet in its infancy, the most beneficial 
effects are found to result from those quarters, where the plans of the 
Society were carried into operation. It was formed, when the 0oc- 
casion for the exertions of the London Committee to relieve the dis- 
tressed Irish had ceased, and he must say of that Committee that 
their labours, and the splendid munificence of the English nation on 
that occasion, will ever remain engraven on the heart of every Irish- 
man, will do more towards drawing closer the ties of both countries, 
than all that the sword could effect. Though the frightful famine ot 





street called Regent-street. 


and what was called the Court end of the town. 


of them at this end of the town. 
Mr. H. GURNEY said he cordially concurred in the vote. 


which would do credit to the nation. 
Mr. HOBHOUSE said he consented to withdraw the amendment 
and would vote for the proposition of the Hon. Member opposite. 


stance the Courts of Law, which were so small, that none could sit 
there but those who wore black gloves ; and the glass edifices in that 
As in Paris, we should have more than 
one library. There should be a library for Members of Parliament 
He would recom- 
mend that the duplicates should be purchased, and a library made 


Mr. MABERLY said, if the money was left at the disposal of the 
trustees, he did not think a building would be erected of that kind 


Mr. WILBERFORCE said he hoped there would be now nodiffer- 





last year had ceased its ravages, still much distress remained, which 
it was the object of the Society to remove, by encouraging and reward- 
ing industry. If habits of industry and cleanliness were once esta- 
blished amongst the lower orders in Ireland, not only would it re- 
move much of the poverty with which they are surrounded, but 
would also protect them from the disastrous effect of the return o! 
such a year of famine as that which had just passed by. When such 
were the objects of this Society, there was no Irishman who ought not 
to feel a deep interest in its success, and co-operate by every means!" 
his power in carrying its views into effect. There were none to whom 
they were iaore deeply indebied for their invaluable assistance, thao 
many English and Irish Ladies, who manifested a zeal for the success 
of the Society, which conferred as much honour upon them as it did 
benefit upon those poor people, whose condition they were so anxious 
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a ceceptacie of 80 splendid a collection of books. He would leave the 
choice, however, of a site to those persons who would be, from their 





the consideration of the plan, 
Mr. CROKER thea moved as an amendment, “That a sum, 





ence of opinion on the grant, and that more time might be allowed for 


not from scenes of distress themselves, were often the most touch 


to improve. Amongst these names, it was gratifying to observe nor 
there were some of the highest rank, some that had even reache 


Royalty itself, a proof that those who were the farthest weer 
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sensi nabjecis Amongst those Ladies he was proud to enu- 
— the Princess Agusta and the Duchess of Gloucester, who gave 
their zealous co-operation to further the views of the Society. 

The Report of the Committee for last year was then read. 

The principles upon which the Society propose to act are-—~ ‘ 

« 1st. That direct pecuniary relief shall be avoided, and that ina 
cases the rule shall be, the encouragement of useful employment. 


«9a. That the funds shall, in preference be applied to the aid of 


exertions. w% 
wir That the southern and south-western districts of Ireland shall 
e primary objects of attention. 
“a state of our funds, it was resolved that 90/. should be the 
mit of the sum to be applied to the purposes of this Society during the 
past year. It was dividing into three sums of 30., and was applied 
49 the three parishes or districts of Newmarket in Clare, of Castle- 
Sagner in Cork, and of Bannow in Wexford. 
« As the method of premiums has been generally approved by those 
whose local knowledge renders them the most competent judges, your 
Committee would suggest a very considerable extension of them, 


for the ensuing year, to the counties of the South and the West of 


and. 

“ This Society offers a constant medium of communication to all 
those who feel any interest in the condition and happiness of the Irish 
Peasantry ; and by the discussion of these subjects in England, it 
must tend to make known their wants and their habits ; to maintain 
a constant and active interest in their condition ; and to advance, as 
far as by means of this nature they can be advanced, their improve- 
ment and their happiness.” 

After the usual routine of toasts were proposed and drunk, ‘ The 
Dublin Committee for the Relief of the Distressed Irish” was proposed, 

whom 
Mr. H. Grattan returned thanks in an eloquent speech. 

The health of the King of Oude, who had given 5001. to the City of 
London Committee for the Relief of the Irish was proposed and drank 
with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Rowcrort said, that it was but justice to that good King to 
remind the Meeting that he had subscribed 10,000 rupees (about 
wy towards the relief of the widows and orphans of those who 
had fallen at Waterloo. 

“ The Society for Promoting the Condition of the Irish Peasantry” 
was proposed and drank. 

Mr. R. Wevvestey returned thanks. 

After an evening spent in hilarity, to which the social wit and con- 
ciliating manner of the Gallant Chairman contributed much, the com- 
pany broke up at eleven o’clock. 








“ CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM-EATER.” 
A RECENT WORK. 

A sprain morbidly affected by long excess of indulgence in opium 
cannot reasonably be expected to display a very consistent or con- 
nected series of thoughts and impressions. The work before us is ac- 
cordingly a performance without any intelligible drift or design. It 
is, however, a sort of kaleidoscope, presenting to the eye a great va- 
riety of dazzling forms and colours, symmetrically and harmonious- 
ly disposed and blended, and yet expressing nothing. It is not easy 
to say what the author intends by his book, except its sale and circu- 
lation ; whether he means what he says, or if not all, how much ; wheth- 
er he is serious, and if not always, when; whether he designs to deal 
in fact, or in fiction; whether he intends to praise, or to ridicule; 
to reverence, or to scoff; to laugh, or to cry; whether he is learned 
or unlearned ; gloomy, or gay ; busy or idle; married, or single. Af- 
ter all, however, the scene spread before us is a very elegant tiesue of 
confusion, a rich piece of mosaic, on which the eye of fancy, if wot of 
intelligence, reposes with delight ; and upon the whole without much 
danger; though we cannot say more for its morality, than that where 
it is lax or indecorous, it seems to be rather the effect of absence of 
thought, than want of principle. 

* cm . * * ~ * * - * ol 

The Injured condition of the author's stomach, from the long fasting 
he had been under the necessity of frequently submitting to, while in 
his truant state, a forlorn wanderer about London streets, occasions 
his first resort to opium as a remedy. In the paroxysm of a com- 
plaint arising from sudden cold, opium is recommended to him by a 
college acquaintance, whom he accidentally meets. He repairs to a 
druggist near the Pantheon, in Oxford-street, and it is thus that he nar- 
rates his first acquaintance with the virtues of this potent drug : 

“When I asked for the tincture of opium, he gave it to me as any 
other man might do: and furthermore, out of my shilling, returned 
me what seemed to be real copper halfpence, taken out of a real 
wooden drawer. Nevertheless, in spite of such indications of huma- 
nity, he has ever since existed in my mind as the beatific vision of an 
immortal druggist, sent down to earth on a special mission to my- 
self. And it confirms me in this way of considering him, that, when 
I next came up to London I sought him near the stately Pantheon, 
and found him not: and thus to me, who knew not his name (if in- 
deed he had one) he seemed rather to have vanished from Oxford- 
street than to have removed in any bodily fashion. The reader may 
choose to think of him as, possibly, no more than a sublunary drug- 
gist: It may be so: but my faith is better: I believe him to have 
¢vanesced, or evaporated. So unwillingly would I connect any mor- 
tal remembrance wiih that hour, and place, and creature, that first 
brought me acquainted with the celestial drug. 

“ Arrived at my lodgings, it may be supposed that I lost not a mo- 
mentin taking the quantity prescribed. I was necessarily ignorant 
of the whole art and inystery of opium-taking ; and, what I took, I 
took under every disadvantage. But I took it :—and in an hour, oh! 
heavens! what a revulsion! what an upheaving, from its lowest 
depths, of the inner spirit! what an apocalypse of the world within 
me! That my pains had vanished, was now a trifle in my eyes :— 
‘his negative effect was swallowed up in the immensity of those posi- 
te effects which had opened before me—in the abyss of divine en- 
Joyment thus suddenly revealed. Here was a panacea—a o2puanoy 
vreaGec for all human woes: here was the secret of happiness, about 
which philosophers had disputed for so many ages, at once discover- 
ed; happiness might now be bought for a peony, and carried in the 
Waistcoat pocket : portable ecstasies might be had corked up in a pint 
bottle : and peace of mind could be sent down in gallons by the mail 
coach. But if I talk in this way, the reader will think I am laughing : 
and F can assure him, that nobody will laugh long who deals much with 
“plum: pleasures even are of a grave and solemn complexion ; and 
i his happiest state, the opium-eater cannot present himself in the 
character of l'Allegro ; even then, he speaks and thinks as becomes 
'! Penseroso. Nevertheless, I have a very reprehensible way of jest- 
Ng at times in the midst of my own misery: and, unless when I am 
checked by some more powerful feelings, I am afraid! shall be guilty 
“ft this indecent practice even in these annals of suffering or enjoy- 
ment. The reader must allow a little to my infirm nature in this re- 
‘pect: and with a few indulgences of that sort, I shall endeavour to 
he as grave, if not drowsy, as fits a theme like opium, so anti-mercu- 
rial as it really is, and so drowsy as it is falsely reputed.”—(P. 88, 91.) 

Our author's first eight years of experience in opium, from 1804 to 
1812; are described as evincing in the most extraordinary manner its 
Power of opening all the sources of mental delight. The succeeding 
Years illustrate the distressing phenomena which take place after the 
“onstitution: gives way to the increasing quantity and the long-con- 






en they heard of its melancholy effects on their less 
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tinued action of this powerful drug. We will first present to the rea- 
der the lively portraiture which our author gives us of the differ- 
rence in character and appearance between the exhilaration produced 
by wine and by opium: 

sad The pleasure given by wine is always mounting, and tending to 
a crisis, after which it declines ; that from opium, when once ge- 
nerated, is stationary for eight or ten hours: the first, to borrow a 
technicle distinction from medicine, is a case of acute—the second, 
of chronic pleasure : the one is a flame, the other a steady and equa- 
ble glow. But the main distinction lies in this, that whereas wine 
disorders the mental faculties, opium, on the contrary (if taken ina 
proper manner,) introduces amongst them the most exquisite order, 
legislation, and harmony. Wine robs a man of his self-possession : 
opium greatly invigorates it. Wine unsettles and clouds the judg- 
ment, and gives a preternatural brightness, and vivid exaltation to 
the contempts and the admirations, the loves and the hatreds, of the 
drinker: opium, on the contrary, communicates serenity and equi- 
poise to all the faculties, active or passive ; and with respect to the 
temper and moral felings in general, it gives simply that sort of vital 
warmth which is approved by the judgment, and which would pro- 
bably always accompany a bodily constitution of primeval or antedi- 
luvian health. Thus, for instance, opium, like wine, gives an expan- 
sion to the heart and the benevolent affections; but then, with this 
remarkable difference, that in the sudden development of kind-heart- 
edness which accompanies inebriation, there is always more or less 
of a maudlin character which exposes it to the contempt of the by- 
standers. Men shake hands, swear eternal friendship, and shed tears 
—no mortal knows why: and the sensual creature is clearly upper- 
most. But the expansion of the benigner feelings, incident to opium, 
is no febrile access, but a healthy restoration to that state which the 
mind would naturally recover upon the removal of any deep-seated 
irritation of pain that had disturbed and quarrelled with the impulses 
of a heart originally just and good. True it is, that even wine, up to 
a certain point, and with certain men, rather tends to exalt and to 
steady the intellect: I myself, who have never been a great wine- 
drinker, used to find that half a dozen glasses of wine advantageously 
affected the faculties—brightened and intensified the conciousness— 
and gave to the mind a feeling of being “ ponderibus librata suis:” 
and certainly it is most absurdly said in popular language, of any 
man, that he is disguised in liquor: for, on the contrary, most men 
are disguised by sobriety ; and it is when they are drinking (as some 
old gentleman says in Atheneus,) that men tarrouc sugariQcucsy 
of tives sioiyv—display themselves in their true complexion of character ; 
which surely is not disguising themselves. But still, wine constantly 
leads a man to the brink of absurdity and extravagance ; and beyond 
a certain point, it is sure to volatilize and to disperse the intellectual 
energies ; whereas opium always secms to compose what had been 
agitated, and to concentrate what had been distracted. In short, to 
sum up all in one word, a man who is inebriated, or tending to ine- 
briation, is, and feels that he is, in a condition which calls up into 
supremacy the merely human, too often the brutal, part of his nature ; 
but the opium-eater (I spevk of him who is not suffering from any 
disease, or other remote effects of opium,) feels that the diviner part 
of his nature is paramount ; that is the moral affections are in a state 
of cloudless serenity ; and over all is the great light of the majestic 
intellect.” (P. 94—97.) 

* * * ” * * * al * * * 
Now the pains of opium set in for a continuance ; and, whether in 
jest or earnest (perhaps partly in the one, partly in the other,) he re- 
counts the terrible and appalling spectacles which haunt his imagi- 
nation, and compose the pageantry of his day-dreams and nightly 
slumbers, with admirable pathos and command of language. He thus 
opens to us his world of phantasms. 

“ The first notice [had of any important change going on in this 

part of my physical economy, was from the re-awakening of a state 
of eye generally incident to childhood, or exalted states of irritability. 
I know not whether my reader is aware that many children, perhaps 
most, have a power of painting, as it were, upon the darkness, aii sorts 
of phantoms; in some that power is simply a mechanic affection of 
the eye; others have a voluntary, or a semi-voluntary power to dis- 
miss or to summon them; or, as a child once said to me when I ques- 
tioned him on this matter, ‘I cantell them to go, and they go; but 
sometimes they come, when I don’t tell them to come.’ Whereupon 
I told him that he had almost as unlimited a command over appari- 
tions, as a Roman centurian over hissoldiers—In the middle of 1817, 
I think it was, that this faculty became positively distressing to me: 
at night, when I lay awake in bed, vast processions passed along in 
mournful pomp ; friezes of never-ending stories, that to my feelings 
were as sad and solemn as if they were stories drawn from times be- 
fore (2dipus or Priam—before Tyre—befcore Memphis. And at the 
saine time a corresponding change took place in my dreams ; a thea- 
tre scemed suddenly opened and lighted up within my brain, which 
presented nightly spectacles of more than earthly splendour. And 
the four following facts may be mentioned, as noticeable at this time: 
“1. That, asthe creative state of the eye increased, a sympathy 
seemed to arise between the waking and the dreaming states of the 
brain in one point—that whatsoever I happened to call up and to trace 
by a voluntary act uponthe darkness was very apt to transfer itself 
to my dreams; so that I feared toexercise this faculty ; for,as Midas 
turned all things to gold, that yet baffled his hopes and defrauded his 
human desires, so whatsoever things capable of being visually repre- 
sented [ did but think of in the darkness, immediately shaped them- 
selves into phantoms of the eye: and, by a process apparently no 
less inevitable, when thus once traced in faint and visionary colours, 
like writings in sympathetic ink, they were drawn out by the fierce 
chemistry of my dreams, into insufferable splendour that fretted my 
heart. 
“2. For this, and all other changes in my dreams, were accompa- 
nied by deep-seated anxiety and gloomy melancholy, such as are 
wholly incommunicable by words. I seemedevery night to descend, 
not metaphorically, but literally to descend, into chasms and sunless 
abysses, depths below depths, from which it semed hopeless that I 
could ever reascend. Nor did I, by waking, feel that I had reascende4. 
This I do not dwell upon ; because the state of gloom which attended 
these gorgeous spectacles, amounting at least to utter darkness, as of 
some suicidal despendency, cannot be approached by words. 

“3. The sense of space, and in the end, and sense of time, were 
hoth powerfully affected. Buildings, landscapes, &c. were exhibited 
in proportions so vast as the bodily eye is not fitted to receive. Space 
swelled, and was amplified to an extent of unutterable infinity. This, 
however, did not disturb me so much as the vast expansion of time ; 
I sometimes seemed to have lived for 70 or 100 vears in one night: 
nay, sometimes had feelings representative of a millennium passed in 
that time, or however, of a duration far bevond the limits of any hu- 
man experience. 

«¢4,. The minutest incident of childhood, or forgotten scenes of lat- 
ter years, were often revived: I could not be said to recollect them ; 
for if I had been told of them when walking, I should not have been 
able to acknowledge them as parts of my past experience. But pla- 
ced as they were before me, in dreams like intuitions, and clothed in 
all their evanescent circumstances and accompanying feelings I re- 
cognised them instantaneously.” (P. 156.—159.) 


THE TREAD-MILL. 


The following statement of the number of criminal indictments 
tried at the county assizes of Surrey during the last three years, 
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jindicates a remarkable diminution for the year 1822, @ period dar. 
ng which the fame of the six Tread-mills at work at the House of 
Correction on Brixton-bill has become generally known. The ma- 
chinery was completed in the latter part of the summer of 1821: it 
grinds corn and raises water. In 1820,218; 1821, 267; 1822, 136; 
of these nombers 190 at the Lent assize of 1821 included 42 for for- 
gery of bank notes; the change in the currency of which wasa@ 
great causé of the diminution of convictions in the following year, 
The Mill-house |-ing placed in the centre of the crescent formed 
by the yards and buildings, the Tread-wheels are equally distribuf- 
ed, and are connected with the machinery for grinding corn, &c. by 
a main axis or shaft of iron, which passes under the pavement of the 
yards. Behind the Mill-house there is awell of considerable depth, 
from which the water is raised by the same machinery, and is con- 
veyed into a spacious reservoir placed on the top of the building, 
whence it is distributed to various parts of the prison. On the roof 
of the Mill-house a regulating fly wheel has recently been erected, 
which being connected with the machinery, expends avy extra pow- 
er by its resistance in the air. The fly wheel is a conspicuous ob- 
ject on the building, and may be seen from a considerable distance, 
as an expressive symbol of the system of punishment going forward 
within the prison walls. 

This prison is appropriated tothe reception of prisoners sentenced 
to hard labour; a sentence which the Magistrates are at length ena- 
bled to carry into effect, according to the strict tenor of the Statute 
of 3 Geo. IV. c. 114; as with the exception of a very few confined 
by the casualties of sickness or debility, all the prisoners are stea- 
dily employed in working the Tread-mill. There are now twenty- 
four prisons where this Mill is adopted. 

It isnecessary that the machinery should be capable of adjusting 
itself to the fluctuating power, the variable number of persons em- 
ployed towork it, in order that a full and uniform rate may be con- 
stautly maintained. This object is effected by the fly wheel, the 
boards of which are connected with the common centrifugal regula- 
ting base, by which means a degree of resistance is given in pro- 
portion as the velocity of the stepping wheel exceeds the requisite 
rate. Models of the Tread-wheel have been sent to the Dublin Pri- 
son Association, tothe Russian Prison Society, to Dr. Douglas, an 
active Magistrate at Paramatta, New South Wales, and to Philadel- 
phia. 

The average cost taken upon the number of prisoners these mills 
are intended to work, varies from £15 to £30 per head, which 
geuerally includes the expense of the whole machinery, millhouse, 
&c. complete. The annual profit, either in saving to the county 
where the flour for the prisons is ground by these milis, or by sale 
to the public, appears in some inland agricultural districts to have 
amounted to 10 or even 15 per cent. upon the original cost of the 
mill. With regard to the revolution of the wheel, the usual rate 
imposed on a prisoner at Brixton is about 45 to50 steps per minute. 
The proportion of prisoners resting, to those on the wheel, ought not 
to exceed one third: this error is often liable to be committed in 
crowded prisons; and when that is the case, the discipline to the 
whole set may be rendered almost nugatory. ‘fo regulate the por- 
tion of labour to each person with the greatest equality, a bell is con- 
nected with the machinery at the Bridewell in Edinburgh, and which 
is struck at regular intervals to announce that one man is to descead 
for rest, and that another isto mount the wheel; a contrivance well 
worthy of recommendation, and not by any means difficult of exe- 
cution. The situation of the stepping-wheels at Brixton affords the 
best arrangement for iuspection and security combined. They are 
placed against the radiating walls of the several airing yards, each 
wheel having a light shed over it; thus situated, all the «heels are 





rvery-conveniently seen from the Governor's room in the central 


building; and the shed, which protects the prisoners in wet wea- 
ther, does hot interfere with the inspection, neither does it lessen 
the security of the yards. 








COURT OF KING'S BENCH. 


ee 
SEDUCTION. 
SHAW U. WILLIAMS. 

This was an action for the seduction of the plaintiff's daughter, 
whereby he lost her services. 

Mr. C. Patnvips (with whem was Mr. PATTEsoN) stated the case 
for the plaiutiff, and iu an impassioned address to the Jary, called 
upon them to visit the defendant with exemplary damages for a most 
artful and dishonourable seduction of the plaintiff’s daughter. The 
outline of the case opened was, that the plaintiff was a man in a 
respectable condition of life, and had brought up his daughter te 
the paths of virtue aud innocence. The defendant was the son of a 
wealthy tanner, residing in Greenwich. 
fendaut were now about thesame age. In their early infancy they 
had gone te the same school in Greenwich, but their connexion and 


acquaintanee had ceased, until it was renewed in the year 1818, 


aud then the defendant meditated the ruin which he afterwards 
effected under the circumstances which would be detailed by the 
young lady herself. The Learned Counsel urged the Jury to ex- 
press their sense of the defendant's dishonourable conduct, by giv- 
ing such damages as would afford the father some compensation for 
the irreparable joss of a daughter, sedaced from the paths of inno- 
cence, and abandoned to the world, a prey to scorn and infamy. 
Jane Shaw, the plaintiff's daughter, wasthen called, Her father 
lived in Greenwich-road, and she resided with him in 1818. She 
went toschool with the defendant. His father was a man of consi- 
derable property; her father was a carpenter; in 1818, being then 
seventeen years of age, she was bqund apprentice to adress-maker; 
she was in the habit of carrying out dresses to her mistress’s custo- 
mers. About the month of August, 1818, the defendant renewed his 
acquaintance with her. He was about four months older than her- 
self. In that month she was going home with some work, when he 
met her, and asked her if he should accompany her, and she replied 
iu the negative, but he insisted upon going with her, and according- 
ly went to the house whither she was going, and he waited outside 
the door till she came out. He afterwards asked her, if she kept 
company with any body. She said she did not kuow what he meant 
by that. He requested to know whether he might meet her the 
next evening, but she said ske did not wish any such thing. About 
two or three evenings afterwards she met him again as she was going 
home with some work. He asked her if she would take a walk 
with him, which she refused. In January, 1819, he met her near 
the Limekilns, in the Greenwich-road. He said he bad something. 
to say toher. He got off his horse, and made her take hold of his 
arm. They walked to Lea Grove. He solemnly promised to mar- 
ry her, and offered a promise in writing, which she refused, asshe 
trusted to his honour. Inthe beginning of March, 1820, she became 
pregnant, and in the following November she was brought to bed. 
Her father knew nothing of the transaction, until the child was bora. 
She saw the defendant about a month afterwards; he observed she 
was out too soon, and he feared she would catch cold; he said he 
wanted to see her father; her father had maintained the child ever 
since. Previous to that time she had devotéd her earnings to thé 
maintenance of her father aud mother, and since then to the sup- 





port of her child. 


Miss Shaw and the de-- 
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—Her father had not retired from business; for- 
a public house, bat not now; he was once a carpen- | 
ter on board a ship; he came home about six years since, her mo- | 
ther never slept out of the house during her father's absence; her 
father formerly kept the Duke of York public house, and afterwards | 
the Rose and Crown. At that time she used to sleep at the house, 
of her father with a girl about 15. Her reason for bot wishing her 
ts to know of her acquaintance with the defendant was, that) 
she did not believe the defendant meant to perform his promise of | 

Re-eramined —She never received any relief from the parish for | 
the support of her child, nor any money from the defendant. Alter} 
the child was born, defendant told her he would marry her when he | 
came of age. Her parents had no child but herself. 

Mr. Horton deposed that the defendant was a young man in very 
excellent circumstances, and possessed of considerable property. 

Here the plaintiff's case was closed. 

Mr. BrovuGuamM addressed the jury for the defendant. His lear- 
ned friend, (Mr. P.) towards the conclusion of his address, request- 
ed them to forget every word he had uttered—a request that was 
usvally made with the expectation that it would be refused -and 
which as usually the opposite Counsel would gladly know was ac- 
cepted. But on this occasion the converse was true on both sides. 
He verily believed Mr. Phillips was perfectly sincere—that be 
would gladly think that not one vestige of his eloquent speech re- 
mained on their memories; while he (Mr. Brougham) entreated, tor 
the sake of the justice of the cause, if not for their own merriment, 
that they would remember every figure and fancy by which his 
learned friend had attempted to decorate this extraordinary low 
cause; for never would they find a more amusing contrast than be- 
iween the statement and the proof, the flowers and the facts, than 
on that comparison in which he begged themtoindulge. What now 
had become of the retired tradesman, spending in retirement the 
evening of his days; in whose place appeared a labouring man, who 
had been a seaman and a carpenter, and still worked at that unsen- 
timental trade? In no province of the divine art of eloquence was 
the skill of the orator more shown—in none was the skill of the emi- 
nent orator whom they had heard, more evinced—than in the selec- 
tion of topics which should be pressed on the attention of the hear- 
ers; and accordingly he left out the seaman (though that might have 
furnished some materials in the hands of a skilful artist,)—he left 
out the Rose and Crown, though, being a flower, the rose might have 
bloomed in his periods—(a laugh )—He left out the Duke of York 
public house, and left it to be proved that his client and bis wife 
kept a gin-shop, where they drew by day and snored by night, while 
they left the “sweet blossom of their hopes,” “the daylight of their 
eyes,” “the joy of their hearts,” to sleepin a house far from them, 
where there were none but children. What would mev who knew 
the world—who had travelled on the broad highway of life,—bard- 
ly, indeed, more beaten than the road to Lee church, where the fair 
seducer was taken—say to the story of this flower of the creation, 
after the flashy speech iv which she bad been painted to their ne- 
tice? Here was a father, who allowed bis daughter to go through 
her pregnancy; and such was his watchful care, that his suspicious 
were only awakened by the cry of her child! Mr. Phillips had ap- 
pealed to them as husbands and fathers ; would they as fathers have 
acted thus carelssly? If, whe one of them retired to solace him- 
self, from the care of the world, and called for his bottle and pipe, 
he should hear the cry of a child, and be told that his daughter was 
become a mother, what, said Mr. Phillips, would he say ? He would 
tell them: he would exclain—“ What an excessive ass have | been 
tege on for months, ard wever ask 2 qucsticn on alered appearance 
—never even say * My dear, what's the matter ?"—unever discover the 
evil till the fair flower which has blossomed so long “ produces fruit 
in due season.” (Much laughter.) What was the former charac- 
ter of this “fair victim?” She pretended that she was so innocent 
as not to know what “keeping company” meant—a phrase which 
even av Earl’s daughter might learn from her maid, aud which the 
flower of Greenwich must have heard a thousand times; and yet 
she, who was pure even in heart—who did not know what evil meant 
—who preserved an infautile purity in the years of womanhood— 
gave up her priceless virtue on being asked for it—not in some se- 
questered spot sacred to Nymphs and Naiads, the creatures of a 
more ethereal world, which we read of in the poets and Mr. Phil- 
lips’s speeches,—but in the plain highway! From this highway it 
Was impossible to remove her: it would be as hard to remove Mr. 
Patteson frem a way which he was pleading into some by-path where 
his cause might be betrayed, as to induce her to deviate from this 
well-known spot. There did they meet—the faithful horse held on 
one arm of the seducer, and the “tender flowe,” hanging with all 
her tendrils on the other. (Repeated bursts of laughter.) Was 
not this the conduct, he might justly say, of one of the most aban- 
doned of her sex? Could any believe that up to this moment she 
was innocent even in—deed? Oh! but (said Mr. Phillips) she could 
prove her truth— she could give the defendant the most solemn 
pledge one human being could give another ;” and when they ex- 
pected some awful abjuration—that she would take the horns of 
some storied altar, or produce a Bible to swear ou—it turned out 
that this fiue and mystic allusion meaut only that she went aud swore 
the child to the defeudaut before a justice. (Great laughter. J— 
fu the decline of ancient eloquence, when fine occasions for display 
were rare, it was the practice of the Roman orators to spin out sub- | 
tile disputations on the vilest animal or substance; and it was re- 
ported that thus a very splendid harangue was indited on the sub- 
ject of dirt. Thus had Mr. Phillips;—not in the decline of elo- 
quence, for his speech proved to be flourishing, but in the absence | 
of a fit subject for his powers—taken the course once pursued by 

lees able speakers, and garnished out with the ornaments of rheto- 
sic this most dirty cause. He again asked them to compare that | 
address with the evidence—to think on the conduct of this girl, and | 
of the parents, who had waited for three years before they commen- 
ced proceedings; and he was assured they would either find a ver- 
dict for the defendant, or, if they thought they must give the plaiu- 
liff something, would tender him the lowest and basest coin—sym- 
hol of worthlessness and impudence—as the reward of this most 
frivolous and brazen-faced action. 

Mr. Justice Best commented on the conduct of the 
daughter, and told the Jur 
a8 the defendant, 


merty he kept 





plaintiff's 
y that if they believed she was as ready 
8 tt and bad shown au entire want of delicacy and 
feeling, they should give ouly the smallest damages. 

The Jury, after consulting for some time, asked what damages 
would cairy costs? 


Mr. Justice Best informed 
costs in this form of action them, that any damages would carry 


The Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages 40s, 
EEE 
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BOW-STREET. 
Rewsc a Wire.—aA young married man, named John King, was 


Tye Albion. 






August 23. 
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in the coal trade, and he appeared before 
fash breeches, white cotton mud-bespotted 
stockings, and short gaiters to match ; a flannel-coloured kersey 
wove jacket tucked under one arm, and a fan-tail’d shallow under 
the other. His spouse, Hannah Maria—a very pretty decently-dress- 
ed young woman, appeared to be precisely ‘ as ladies wish to be who 
love their lords ;’ and she had moreover a little John King m her 
arms—their first pledge of love: and a very nice little pledge it was 
—with lace cap, beaver hat and feathers, and all that sort of thing 
—such a bantling, in short, as John King, or any King, might well be 
proud of. of 

Hannah Maria stated, that she had been married to John King “ se- 
venteen months come next Saturday week ;” and, though he wasa 
good, painstaking husband enough, he was so fund of ruling her that 
he beat her almost every day. : 
His Worship observed, that by her account, John King appeared to 
be a pains-giving, as well asa pains-taking, husband ; but she must 
confine her evidence to some particular and recent instance ofhis se- 
verity. ’ 
Hannah Maria dropped a curt’sy, slapped little John King on his 
little fat armto make him lie quietly on her bosom, and proceeded 
to state how John King had brought her a beautiful flower for her 
bonnet—how he afterwards took her into the country on a visit to 
their friends—how their friends laughed and made fun of her flower 
—how she cut the flower out of her bonnet the moment she got home 
again—and how John King boxed both her ears for so doing till he 
made her head ach for hours after. 
« Well John King, what have you to say in reply to all this?” ask- 
ed his Worship. ; 
John King rolled up the sides of his fan-tail’d shallow, and replied 
—‘‘ Please your Worship I’m a man what likes to keep a good house 
over my head, and to have every thing genteel and comfortable about 
me.” 
6 May be so, John King”—rejoined his Worship—“ but it does not 
follow that you are to beat your wife—/hai is not the way to be gen- 
teel and comfortable, I should think.” 
“Why your Worship,” replied John King, “ perhaps it isn’t the best 
way ; but it’s desperate hard, when I have been working and slaving 
to make her look nice, that she should set about and pull the flower 
to pieces in her passion, and all because of foolish nonsense.—It’s a 
poor wife that can't stand a bit of a joke your Worship!” 
His Worship admitted this fact; and told Hannah Maria he thought 
she had been somewhat to blame. “ At the same time, John King,” 
added his Worship “she must not be beat—she is your wife, whom 
you have solemnly sworn to love and cherish solong as you both 
shall live : and if | hear any further complaints of you, I shall hold 
you to bail to keep the peace towards her. Inthe mean time I shall 
order the present warrant to be suspended ; and I recommend you to 
go home together, forgive and forget all that has past, and live more 
peaceably in future. 
John King promised that he weuld do so, but Hannah Maria did 
not seem to have much faith in his promise ; and she slowly follow- 
ed him out of the office evident!y dissatisfied with the issue. 


John King is somethin 
his Worship in scarict p 








THE FANCY. 
Abraham Belasco and Sampson—One fight in the Prize-ring, 
three battles with the gloves—and a smart turn-up on Wednesday 
evening last, it seems, has not yet satisfied the above boxers which 
is the best man, Therefore to'put an end to this sort of jealousy 
between them, a match was made on last Thursday night, and the 
following articles were agreed to:— 
“ Castle Tavern, Halborn, June 19, 1823. 
“Philip Sampson agrees to fight Abraham Belasco for £156 a side, 
on Tuesday, the 19th of August next; to be a fair stand-up fight, 
half-minute time, in a24 foot ring; Mr. Jackson to name the place ; 
an umpire to be chosen by each party, and a referee appointed on 
the greund. Ten pounds are now deposited ia the hands of the 
President of the Duffy Club. A further deposit of £40 to be made 
good on Thursday, July 3,at Mr. Benjamin Howard's Coffee- house, 
St. James’s-place, Houndsditch; another deposite of £25 aside to be 
made good at the same house on Thursday, the 17th of July: and 
the remaining £25 aside to be made good at Mr. Belcher’s, the Cas- 
tle Tavern, Holborn, on Tuesday the 5th of August. The various 
suins of money to be made good between the hours of 8 and 11 0’clock 
in the evening, if not, the deposite money to be forfeited. 
“ Witnessed, P. E. “Signed, P. SAMPSON. 
“J.S. “ A. BALASCO. 
“J. D.C.” 
On the above articles being completed, Sampson ordered a cou- 
ple of glasses of red port, and handed one of them over to his oppo- 
nent, “‘ wishing the best man might win.” “TI hope so,” replied Ba- 
lasco. Sampson is very much improved in point of frame and strength, 
and is very likely to be the favourite. 


SCOTLAND. a 


RIGHT OF BEARING THE IMPERIAL CROWN OF SCOT.- 
LAND IN ROYAL PROCESSIONS. 

















-_ 
IN THE PRIVY COUNCIL, Saturday, June 21. 
The arguments in this case were resumed to-day, Before the 
Duke of Hamilton’s Counsel commenced, 
Mr. BROUGHAM begged to inform their Lordships, that in con- 
sequence of a doubt which had been suggested on the last day, as 
to the privileges claimed by Lord Douglas being denominated “ do- 
nores” in the charter, and not munera or Officia, which would sig- 
nify offices, they (Lord Douglas’s counsel) had directed their atten- 
tion to that point. Their Lordships would find, that where these 
privileges were referred to in the charter of 1631, they were called 
‘heritable offices.” They were similarly designated in the procu- 


cessions, of which he enumera‘ed several kinds; while Mr. 
am stated that all he contended for was the right of hayj 
it on the occasion in Scotland. Now he (Mr. Adam 
if Mr. Brougham's etatement of his Noble clie 
one, it was impossible that he could ever sacceed in 
for by the words of the King’s grant, the right w 
carry the Crown in Parliaments. The main questi 
tween the parties was, whether the privilege claime 
the territorial Earldom of Angus, or to the individual 
whom the Earldom appertained asa title of honour? 

object of both parties to establish the existence of the 
but was for their Lordships to say to whom that ri 
The Learned Gentleman then proceeded to combat th 
by which the gentlemen opposed to him endeavoure 
the right was territorial and not personal. 
cited, namely the Coronation of Charles I., the Privy Council decid 
ed that the honours should be carried by the same persons at the 
Coronation who were to carry the same at the Parliament 


referred to by Lord Douglas in support of his claim 
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to the Earl of Angus to carry the Crown at his Coronation. But 
this decision was not made in consequence of his infeoffment, which 
he produced to the Council, but in consequence of his being the 
“eldest increation.” Mr. Adam then examined all the other proofs 

L t » and argued 
that from none of them could it be inferred that this was a feudaliz. 
ed office in gross, or an office incorporated with the lands. It haq 
been very truly stated by Mr. Warren, that seizing of offices gene. 
rally took place by different symbols from those used to pass land. 
as the delivery of a key, a rod, asword, &c., the symbols of land be. 
ing usually earth and stone. But in no instance had he shown that 
the Earls of Angus had ever received possession of their propert 
by any other symbols than earth and stone. In the case of the he. 
reditary office of Justice-General, that was clearly a feodal grant 
for it contained a tenendum clause, and a reddendum, and seizin 
of it was passed by the delivery of a rod to the Marquess of Argyle 
at the castle of Invorary. It was true that with regard to the office 
of keeper of Holyrood house, possessed by the Duke of Hamilton, 
seizin was passed to his Grace by the symbol of earth and stone ; 
but the keeper had the care of the palace, the gardens, the bowling 
green, and its other appurtenances; and it had not been shown that 
earth and stone were not, therefore, the proper symbols of the keep- 
er’s office. Possession of the hereditary sheriffdom of Reufrew was 
passed by the delivery of asword; and other offices were passed in 
like manner; but in the absence of all such signs of feodalism in 
the case before their Lordships, he contended that this was nota 
feodalized office. The Learned Gentleman next went on to show, 
from authorities, that it was only heritable offices incorporated with 
laud and feodalized, that were alienable. The privilege in question 
was not au office, but an honour; and was unlike the great offices 
of England which were held in grand sergeantry ; such, for instance, 
as the championship. As to the claim of Lord Douglas to the title 
of Earl of Angus, which Mr. Brougham stated was still pending be- 
fore the House of Lords, it certainly was so; but so had it been for 
the last 62 years, during all which period his Lordship had abstain. 
ed from prosecuting his claim: while in the mean time he had sat in 
Parliament as a commoner; and although he was objected to as 
being Earl of Angus, he nevertheless continued to hold his seat.— 
And when he was created Lord Douglas, he took his title as Archi- 
bald Douglas, Esq. The Duke of Hamilton, on the other hand, 
had done every thing to assert his claim to the title. His Grace 
assumed the title of Marquess of Douglas, and his son that of Ear! of 
Angus. It was true that the bare assumption of a title was uo proof 
of right to it, but still it was a challenge to Lord Douglas to assert 
his claim if he had any. 

Sir W. GRANT.—But the Duke of Hamilton also presented a 
petition to the House of Lords in 1762, which he never prosecuted. 
Mr. ADAM said, ‘he certainly did; but being iu possession, as 
Duke of Hamilton, of all the privileges which the title could give 
him, he did not consider it necessary to prosecute his claim. He 
(Mr. Adam, however,) was not there to show that his Grace was 
Earl of Angus; it was sufficient for him to preve that Lord Doug- 
las had no right to the privileges in questiou. By prescription, bis 
Lordship had certainly no title; for the right had never been exer- 
cised since the female succession. With respect to the protest 
made by the Duke of Hamilton in 1707, that was merely made against 
Lord Doug!as’s having the first vote in Parliament on the ground 
that he was the first Peer ; that, therefore, had no reference to any 
of the considerations brought before their Lordships. He (the 
Learned Counsel) did not mean to contend that the office in ques- 
tion could not be held by females. The office of constable had 
descended to ladies, by whom a deputy was appointed until they 
were married, and then Lord Coke decided that the husband of tle 
eldest should exercise the office. But it was afterwards determin- 
ed iu the case of the Great Chamberlainship, which had descended 
from the Duke of Manchester to his daughters, that they should ap- 
poiut a deputy between them. But then it afforded a construction 
for the intention of the original grantor, who could not have con- 
templated that the offices with which this was associated, namely, 
those of giving the first vote in Parliament, and leadiug the van- 
vuard of the army, should descend to females. After some further 
argument, the learned counsel concluded by insisting, that even 
supposing the offices to be incorporated, still their Lordships were 
not the tribunal to decide the question; for if they were heritable 
property, Lord Douglas ought to have applied to a court of law— 
The Scotch Privy Council having been abolished in the reign 01 
Queen Anne, their Lordships could not be said to represent the 
Privy Council of Scotland; and by the act which abolished the Star 
Chamber in Charles's reigu, the English Privy Counsel were pre- 
cluded from taking cognizance of questions of property. He there- 
fore trusted that their Lordships would advise the King, that this 





ratory of resignation of 1699; and also in the charter by which the 
dukedom was created in 1703. With respect to the objection rais- 
ed by one of their Lordships of there being now no such thing in 
the eye of the law as a Crown of Scotland, it was distinctly admitted 
by unquestionable authority, that there was a Crown of Scotland; 
for it was provided by the 24th Section of the Act of Union, that the 
regalia, consisting of the Crown, Sceptre, the Sword, &c., and the 
Records of Scotland should be kept in that kingdom. The Crown 
of Scotland was, therefore, a recognised subject of legislation; and, 
as it seemed to him, the King might be crowned with that, or any 
of the imperial crowns, or with all three together. But, at all events, 
if there were a royal procession to take place in Scotland, there 
was no reason why the crown should not form a parcel of that pro- 
cession. 


ments.” 


Parliament. 


to auswer the arguments advanced on the other side. 





brought before the Magistrate, char i i 
Loria, his wife. ’ ged with having assaulted Hannah 


Lord REDERSDALE.—Recollect the words are “in Parlia- 


Mr. BROUGHAM.—We have endeavoured to show that Corona- 
tions and other Processions were meant as well asthe Ridings of 


Mr. ADAM, on behalf of, the Duke of Hamilton, then proceeded- 
His Learned 


Friends, he said, were not contending for the one object; for Mr. 


question ought to be left to the decision of a Court of Law, and 
that his Majesty ought to refuse the Prayer of Lord Douglass Pe 
tition. 

Mr. ABERCROMBY followed onthe same side; and 

Mr. WARREN replied. ; 

Counsel were then ordered to withdraw; and after remaining for 
a short time in the ante-room, a message from their Lordships 4° 
nounced that they would not pronounce a decision to-day. 





BANNOCKS OF BARLEY. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

Here’s to the lake, and the hill, and the heather, 

The kilt and the plaid, and the bonnet and feather ; 

The dirk, the claymore, and the martial pipe charming 

The clans to the dance, and the charge, and the storming ; 

Lads who cry onward, but never cry parley,— 

Bold Scottish lads with their bannocks of barley. 


‘In Brussels of late, when the wine-cup was glowing, 
The trump sung at midnight while music was flowing: | 
The Frenchman’s plume waved o’er his war-horses foaming, 





Warren claimed the right of carrying the Crown in all Royal pro- 


And “ Britain—(he shouted)—thy day's at the gloaming 











1823. 


Who was’t cried “Scotland!” and rushed on them rarely ,— 
Who but the lads wi’ the bannocks of barley? 


And France, when thy best blood was flowing like water, 
Amid the fierce onset, the chase, and the slaughter 5 — 
When matrons were wailing, and maidens were weeping, 
And death the rich harvest of heroes was reaping ; 

Who spared thee at Laon, and saved thee at Marli, 

Who but the lads with the bannocks of barley ? 


Merry are they as the bird of the forest, 

Stedfast are they when the trial is sorest 5 _— 

Their pipes playing proudly, their flags flying gayly, 
Success, like the sun, comes and shines on them daily : 
On all who gainsay them the raven feeds rarely ;— 
Here’s to the lads with the bannocks of barley. 


Deem ye I dare not step prouder and prouder, 

Wake a martial strain more, and sing louder and louder 
Of Cluny, Clanranald, Glengary, and Airly, oi 
Lochiel, and the lads who drew claymore for Charlie! 
They fought as none fought—they rued it as sairly ;— 
So here’s to the lads with the bannocks of barley. 








THE CALEDONIAN CANAL. 


The commercial world is already beginning to be alive to the ad- 
vantages afforded by this work, for the conveyance of goods. The 
Jane, Captain Simpson, of Dundee, arrived here on Monday last, 
with a cargo of one hundred hogsheads of West India sugar, re- 
shipped at Greenock for Dundee, after a voyage through the Cale- 
donian Canal. A commercial gentleman of great respectability con- 
nected with the vessel, has informed us that this cargo of sugar is 
conveyed at one-eighth of the expense that would be incurred by the 
Forth and Clyde Canal.— Inverness Courier. 


= TRELAND. 


IRISH WOMEN. 


The women of Ireland represent the national character better 
than the other sex. Like an Italian landscape in the moon-light, 
we see its beautiful outline softened, but yet more distinctly, than 
when the sun poured upon it his fierce and burning splendour, In 
the soothing softness of this picture, we discern all that gave value 
tothe deeper tint of the noon-day radiance; the kindness and good- 
ness of the Irish heart, without its depravity; its faithfulness and 
devotedness, without its fierceness. 

All its original gentleness and truth, such as was before yet ca- 
lamity and oppression had disfigured and corrupted it. Its play- 
fulness and gaiety, touching every subject of thought and taste, 
and feeling and fancy: fearlessly because pure, and freely because 
above suspicion. Gentleness is civilization—woman, is theretore, 
naturally more civilized than man. Full of the natural genius of 
the country; the acutencss, the bright intelligence, the lively fan- 
cy, the fine imagination, without the pretension which so trequent- 
ly in the other sex spoils and disfigures these precious gifts of na- 
ture. We have seen these brilliant, dangerous talents, in all their 
richness and glow and glory, like the lambient flame that girt the 
head of Anchises’ son, the delight and wonder of the surrounding 
circle, without a thought or consciousuess of their existence distur- 
bing the mind of the possessor. 

The women of England, if they possess the talent which belongs 
to their sex in the sister island, have not the courage to use their 
brilliant stores; or use thew awkwardly, or give themselves up fo 
a taste so refined as to approach the last shade of insipidity. The 
strength and freedom of Irish intellect, aud of the Irish heart in its 
jarge and wari pulsation, would look something like vulgarity in 
England. 

We have heard it said, that an English woman would not be safe 
in treading the path which would be firm and secure to the foot of 
an Irish female. We do not think this: we think more highly of 
the women of England, We would not, if we could, rub out the 
shades of character, or efface, in the least degree, the superior re- 
finement of that country, or the trath and freedom of nature, which 
charms, perhaps, still more in the women of the other island. 

In France we have all the freedom without the truth of character, 
and all the gaiety without the steadfast principle which makes it in- 
nocent, and gives it all its sweetness. The Irish woman is more 
cultivated than the French, with less pretension to knowledge, and 
gay with less of effort and manner. The French woman dwells and 
delights in mystery; the Irish woman in the light. In France the 
sex has approached nearer to the male, in manners and habits, and 
has lost much of its charm in its approximation; in Ireland the sex 
has stooped to none of this promiscuous mingling, but has preser- 
ved all the freshness and delicacy of nature, with all its frankuess 
and freedom. 

The form and countenance ever corresponds to the character of the 
mind. The women of Ireland possess great softness and varicty of 
feature, and a power of expression, arising from the absence of con- 
straint, which gives to beauty more than the grace of loveliness.— 
Chere is upon the human face a mysterious emanation of the mind 
Which is past our comprehension, though it forms the delight and 
happiness of our world. Restraint clogs its evanescent and inexpli- 
cable action. Dissoluteness destroys it in its source, aud substi- 
lutes one coarse and unvarying expression, which soon tires and 
disgusts, 

In England, perhaps, women have—in France they certainly have 
—i more independeut existence than in Ireland. In the latter coun- 
try the sex leans more upon their male relatives, and have less of a 
Separate being. In married life a woman loses more entirely her 
individuality in her love, aud if repulsed by unkindness, or repetied 
'y an uncongenial spirit, she has less resource in herself or in soci- 
ty. The very warmth and goodness of her nature, deprived of its 
natural object, instead of giving her more entirely to the world, 
takes her out of its circle. A delicate and amiable woman can by 
ho art be raised into a standard; the beautiful leaves and the gay 
and clustering tendrils of a pure affection will rather wither and rot 
upon the earth. 

The female character in all nations, is a softened and improved 
representation of the male; it shows the virtues of the people, even 
t fir courage without its sanguinary shading; their generosity and 
spspitality, their faithfulness and talent, and peculiar genius. Even 
ier love of country is more fully developed in the female sex, and 
be ial more decided and nobler aspect. Ww omen, in their happy 
jenn are less exposed to have their finer feeling depraved or 
“ae ed in the miserable traffic of low and sordid interests which 
ata the life of man. They yield themselves more easily to kind 
mal Senerous affections, and sooner free themselves from the tram- 

“s Of party prejudices and sectarian antipathies. 

‘ anes it is that in Ireland, though there are thousands of men, 
Reese, the days of Cromwell, have been born, and fed, and have 
foreien 1? aud been happy with the fulness of the soil, and are yet 

“iguers in the land of their fathers and of their children, and 
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without one kindly or generous feeling towards the beautiful island | is adapted for carriages: they are only passable with saddle horses, 
of their nativity, or the fine race of men who claim them as their | amd are even then very bad, especially in the rainy season. The go- 
countrymen and fellow-citizens ; though there are such men, there | Vernment is aware of this, and is likewise aware, that withont roads 
are few such women. The natural love of country, 80 amiable, so| there can be neither industry nor agriculture, but the people are so 
valuable, could uot be so long in making its home in the female | €xhausted by the war, and so heavy are the burthens which press 


heart. The women of Ireland are all Irish —O’ Driscol’s Views of 
Ireland. ' 
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_ LATE COLONIAL TRADE ACTS. 

The following constructions have been given, we understand, by 
the Hon. the commissioners of his Majesty’s Customs, to the acts of 
Parliament, lately passed, for regulating the Trade of his Majesty’s 
Colonies in North America, &c. 

Ist. That so much of the acts of 6th Geo. II. cap. 13; 4th Geo. 
II. cap. 15; and 6th Geo. III cap. 52, as allowed the Importation of 
Foreign sugar, on any conditions, are virtually repealed by the act 
of the last session of Parliament, cap. 44, sect. 16; which prohibits the 
importation into any of the ports in schedule, A. of any other articles 
than those specified in schedule B. annexed to that act. 

2d.—That the duty of £7 per ton, imposed by the former act, (4th 
Geo. IIT. cap. 15,) is still to be exacted, as well as the duty imposed 
by the act of the last session of Parliament—3d Geo. IV. cap. 45, on 
all Wines, the Importation of which is authorized by the act last men- 
tioned, from Foreign countries. 

3d.—Cocoa may be imported in American vessels from the United 
States, upon proof being made on oath, That the same is the produce 
of said States. 

Early representations, we are «assured, by the Chamber of Com- 
merce in this town, will be made to Government of the mischievous 
effects which the constructions thus made will inevitably produce, if 
carried into effect, on the Commercial Prosperity of these colonies ; 
which the recent acts of Parliament were avowedly intended to en- 
courage and support.—Halifax Weekly Chronicle. 





SOUTH AWBEBICGA, 


(Extracts from our file of the Columbiano.) 
HOME POLITICS. 
STATE PAPER PRESENTED TO THE CONGRESS OF COLOMBIA, BY THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
The year 1823—13. 
ON THE POLICE.—PUBLIC SAFETY. 

The government has the satisfaction to announce to Congress, 
that the public tranquillity, has remained for the most part undistur- 
bed durlng the fifteen months that have elapsed since the last meet- 
tng of the legislature. The cities have continued peaceful; and not- 
withstanding the several irruptions made on Venezuela, by the Span- 
iards in Puerto Cavello; no part of the population has declared in 
their favour. This is as irrefragable proof, that the government of 
the Republic is popular; and that the impression entertained by the 











| upon them, that for the present nothing further can well be exacted 
from them, than to keep the roads in their present state of repair, 
without undertaking heavy improvements, better suited to more tran- 
| quil times. His Exellency, the liberator, has nevertheless ordered a 
road to be opened between Quito, and Esmeraldas, on the coast of 
the Pacific, which must prove of great utility to the former populous 
city. He has also conceded various privileges and immunities to the 
above named port, with a view of increasing its trade. 
INLAND, NAVIGATION. 

Colombia possesses large rivers which penetrate to the centre 
of the continent, and give it the advantage of a great inland 
navigation. On the Atlantic side are to be seen the majestic Ori- 
noco, and its various branches ; the Catatumbo, or Zulia with various 
others which form the lake of Maracaibo ; the Magdalena, the Atra- 
to, the Curces and others. On the Pacific, the rivers Patia, de Em- 
eraldas, Santiago, and € suayaquil. But notwithstanding these advan- 
tages, the system of their navigation is so rude, that boats, barges, 
and canoes still mount against the current, in the same manner as 
did the Savage Indians at the time of the conquest three centuries 
back. So little have the Spaniards taught us in this long period of 
time. Thus the navigation from the mouth of the Orinoco to one of 
the sources of the Meta, (three days journey from this capital,) is a 
longer undertaking, than to double Cape Horn after departing from 
Europe. For this reason it is that freight of merchandize or pro- 
duce, is so great, that they will not pay for importation to our ports. 
It is in short, impossible that agriculture, industry, or commerce can 
advance until our inland navigation be improved. No improve- 
ment can be introduced more useful and important than the estab- 
lishment of steam boats. Their advantages are already too well 
known to be matter of question. With them, our rivers can be navi- 
gated in less than one quarter of the time at present employed ; our 
travellers will be more at their ease, the expense of freight and 
passage will be less, and multitudes of foreigners, who as yet 
are averse to bring their capital and industry to the interior, 
alarmed by the tedious navigation, will then settle amongst us, and 
people our fertile woods. To these advantages, may be added many 
others connected with the establishments of steam boats, which are 
easy of proof. Several foreigners and natives have proposed to 
government to establish steam boats in the Magdalena, on condition 
that they are protected in certain exclusive privileges, connected with 
them: but as this permission rests with Congress, the executive has 
rejected their overtures. Although it is to be hoped that these boats 
may be introduced into our rivers without a monopoly, it has already 
become apparent that if it be not conceded for atime, it will be 
long before we shall have them in sufficient numbers to be useful to 
us. Colombia will thus deprive herself of great advantages, and ot 
the improvements which her agriculture, her industry, and her navi- 
gation wiil receive from the introduction of steam boats. The Congress 
will in its wisdom mediate on this subject, and ordain that which is 
most conducive to the national prosper ity. 

CANALS. 





King and Cortes of Spain, of a party existing in their favour among 
the Americans, is unfounded: only one guerilla party in favour of 
the Spaniards, has maintained itself in the woods and neighbourhood 
of Caracas, and one in the plains or Calabozo; the latter of which 
however is now entirely destroyed. 

‘ HEALTH. 

Another disease cxists among us, which though not mortal, is very 
prevalent throughout Colombia. This is the “Cotos.” This disease 
disfigures a great part of our population, destroys the beauty of our 
women, blunts the senses and the understanding of those who are af- 
flicted with it; and entails on its victims a degenerate offspring, 
always sickly, and often stupid. The “Cotos” principally prevail in 
damp vallies ; although the inhabitants of the icy summits of our Cor- 
dileras are not exempt from it, nor those who inhabit the burning 
margins of the Magdalena, the Meta, the Apure, and other rivers. 
This discase, which according to the confirmed observations of the 
oldest in habitants, extends its melancholy influence daily, and may 
become general, requires the most serious consideration of the legis- 
lature, in order to arrest its progress. The government is of opinion, 
that as soon as the prior claims of the war will permit, certain funds 
may be applied (under the superintendence of skilful physicians) in 
scientific researches ; in order to preserve both children and adults, 
from this disease, and also to cure those who already labour under 
it. It is also of the highest importance for the cure of the “ Cotos,” 
that the researches of pro*zssional men of other countries be encour- 
aged, in order to examined into its cause, and remedy. It will be 
worthy the wisdom of Congress, to offer a handsome reward to who- 
ever may resolve these two problems, and practically establish the 
truth of his reasonings. 

NATURALIZATION OF FOREIGNERS. 

The extensive views which animated the first general Congress in 
sanctioning the 182d article of the Constitution, and the law of the 
3d of September of the year II, for the admission and naturalization 
of foreigners have begun to take effect. Many have already solicited 
letters of naturalization; and by admitting them as adopted sons, 
Colombia acquires Capitalists, and industrious men who will encrease 
her population, and her wealth. At the close of last year, 14 letters 
of naturalization were issued. A great number of foreigners have so- 
licited the same, pleading their residence in Columbia before the 
enactinent of the said law of the 3d of September. Although the go- 
vernment is persuaded that this law does not take a retroactive effect, 
and that such foreigners as resided in Colombia before the year 1821 
are not comprehended in the 4th article thereof, it has avoided in- 
fringing the strict letter of the law. This is an important descision 
which the executive solicits from the Congress, and which it hopes 
may be favourable to foreigners. 

Another doubt has presented itself in the 2d section of the 4th 
article of the Constitution. As the Republic is composed of depart- 
ments and provinces which have undergone their political transform- 
ation at different periods ; the government is doubtful whether the ar- 
ticle above quoted, alludes to one general period of time, or to each 
particular epoch at which each of the provinces became liberated 
from the Spanish yoke. Upontheexplanation of this point, depends 
the issue of several letters of naturalization. ; 

The government is persuaded, that the prosperity of Colombia re- 
quires, that every possible facility should be granted to the naturali- 
zation of foreigners, especially such as bring with them that capital 
of which the Republic stands so much in need. For this reason, and 
others eqnally powerful, it will be very beneficial to remove all unne- | 
cessary difficulties in the way of obtaining letters of naturalization. 
This may partly be accomplished by enacting, that in lieu of 6000 dol- 
lars in agricultural property, as exacted by the 7th article of the law of | 
the 3d of September, of the year H, shall be substituted, landed proper- 
ty of every description, diminishing the sum to 4000 dollars. Thus, eve- 
ry foreigner may easily acquire letters of naturalization, and thereby 
increase the capital and the population of the country. 

PUBLIC ROADS. 
” The territories of Colombia being separated in various directions by 
the high ridge of the Andes, and by a hundred divisions, almost all 














its roads are mountainous, and present great difficulties in making and 
improving them. From hence arises that not a road in the Republic 


The opening of a most important canal, has been matter of con- 
sideration with the executive. It is that of San Pablo in the rive 
Choco, which would unite the river Atrato which discharges itself 
into the Atlantic, with that of San Juan which runs into the Pacific. 
It is ascertained that this canal need not be of long extent, but that 
it will be necessary to deepen the sources of the two rivers, as they 
are very Shallew. His Excellency, the Liberator and President, 
was resolved to visit these spots in person, to examine into the prec- 
ticability and advantages of such a canal. A foreigner has also of- 
fered to open it, on conditions of having exclusive privileges, and cal- 
culates the expense at 200,000 dollars ; but in the opinion of many 
this estimate is founded in error. His plan will be laid before Con- 
gress. A Canal promising such prosperity to the province of Choco, 
and a great portion of the Pacific coast, ought to be undertaken, as 
soon as the cares of the war will permit. It seems that the present 
moment is not a convenient one for the undertaking, unless the leg- 
islature may deem it expedicnt, to grant exclusive privileges for the 


purpose. 
SCHOOLS. 

The law of the 2d of August, 1821, which enjoined the establish- 
ment of day-schools in every parish in Colombia, has been compli- 
ed with, as far as circumstances would admit. Many schools are al- 
ready established, others are in progress ; and the government enter- 
tains hopes that by pereverence and diligence on the part of those of 
whom the ex®cutive power is delegated, all difficulties on this point 
will ultimately ‘he removed. The greatest impediment arises from 


the poverty of parents in many of our villages, who want means to- 


pay the instructers of their children: but as more prosperous cir- 
cumstances may reasonably be anticipated, in proportion to ovr in- 
ternal security, this inconvenience will disappear in time. 

A very serious obstruction also occurs to the advancement of our 
schools, in the want of masters and school books. This arises from 
the ignorance in which the people have been sunk under the colonial 
system. It will be the work of time andof the republican govern- 
ment, so to enlighten the people, that even in the smallest parishes, 
a citizen may be found to instruct the youths in reading, writing, 
and common arithmetic. The want of books for the day-schools, 
will be remedied when printing establishments become more general, 
together with printers to increase the editions of works of merit. 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, AND ITS JUDGES. 

The law establishing the liberty of the press has been strictly 
complicd with. In those provinees and cities in which printing es- 
tablishments are to be found, all subjects are published freely, the 
measures of government are animadverted on, and the great political 
interests of the nation discussed. Works productive of information 
and instruction, even in the remotest corners of the Republic, are 
multiplying daily, to the great satisfaction of the executive. The 
only regret is, that hitherto the printing presses are but few and 
small. Government will take steps to allot one shortly to each pro- 
vince, and to increase the publication of news-papers, which, if w ell 
directed, will effect great service. 
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The Royal Navy. 


[FROM THE HAMPSHIRE TELEGRAPA.] 


Portsmovuti, Juxe 21.—We regret to state that his Majesty's ship 
Leven, Capt. W. F. Owen, and Barracouta, Capt. Vidall (acting), re- 
turned to the cape of Good Hope on the 16th of April, from their first 
endeavours to survey the shores Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
with the loss of eight officers and fifty men. 

Yesterday the Eclair, 18, Capt. Hope Johnstone, sailed for the 
South American station. The Larne, 20, Capt. F. Maryatt, will sail 
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The Thistle is to be paid off, and Lieutenant Scott and crew turned 
over to the Swinger, at Deptford. 

The speedy equipment of the Ramillies, after twenty-four hours’ 
notice, must be regarded asa pleasing proof of the energy, activity, 
and attention to duty, of the rising young Officers of the British Na- 
vy, and, that the long interval of peace has not enervated the ardent 
and active spirits of either Officers or men. The celerity and despatch 
with which ships are ordinarily fitted out in this port, and fully equip- 
ped for sea, also evince these high qualities. On the 16th of last 
month the Slaney came out of dock, after a thorough repair, com- 
menced fitting out on the 18th, and is now actually ready to sail for 
any destination to which she may be ordered. The Larne has been 
fitted out in a very short period, and will sail in a few days for the 
East Indies. The Naiad, the Jasper, and the Rifleman, also have been 
equipped in a very short time for service. 

The Jasper, 16, Captain Arbuthnott, is to proceed to the River, 
ves intended, it is said, to be employed on a mission to St. Peters- 


will sail to-morrow morning, for Newfoundland, with 
Sir Charles Hamilton, Governor and Commander-in- 


Lord Viscount Melville, K. T. First Lord of the Admiralty, arrived 
at Portsmouth on Monday night (16th instant), and on the following 
day his Lordship and Countess Melville proceeded to the Isle of Wight, 
his Lordship having in the morning been present at the half-yearly 
examination of the Students of the Royal Naval College and School of 
Naval Architecture, and the general inspection of those establish- 
ments by a Committee of Officers, consisting of Admiral Sir James 
Hawkins Whitshed, K. C. B., Captain Brace, and Commissioner the 
Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. K.C. B. On Wednesday his Lordship 
came over from the Isle of Wight, and dined with Sir J. H. Whitshed, 
at the Admiralty House, and returned to Ryde the next morning. His 
Lordship has taken up his residence at Earl Spencer’s house, where 
he intends to pass the summer. 

Lieutenant Sayer, R. M. is promoted to the rank of Captain; Se- 
cond Lieutenant Tinkler, to be First Lieutenant. 





DIE D—At Wakefield, in England, on the 17th June last, in the 
87th year of her age, Mrs. HANNAH LANG, mother of Mr. William 
Lang, Merchant, of this city. 

On the 15th inst. RippaLtt ALEXANDER JACKSON, youngest son 
of Mr. Jackson, his Masesty's Commissioner, who arrived late- 
ly from ENGLAND. 





> We have received a file of the Colombiano, published at Ca- 
racas, up to the 30th of July. It may be seen at our Reading 
Room. 





> Exchange at New-York on London 7 per cent. 
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The brig Lady Mary Pelham arrived last night from 
Havre, bringing Paris papers to the 8th, and London dates 
to the 4th July. The following translations are from the 
New-York papers ofthis morning. The intelligence from 
Sra is much of the tenor of former arrivals. Capiz holds 
out, but we cannot yield our credence to the statement that 
Great-Britain will order Sir Wituiam A’Covrt thi- 
ther after what has happened, until we see it confirmed by 
more detailed and satisfactory proofs. 


Letters from Cadiz of the 28th June, assure us that the fortifica- 
tions of this city so long neglected are in a wretched state, and it is 
affirmed that the Cortes will not be able to remain there a week if 
the French blockade by sea. The constitutional army no longer ex- | 
ists; it is completely disbanded in Andalusia, and the wreck of it 
have formed themselves intoGuerilla corps, of which one has enter- 
ed Medina. Lidonia was attacked by the volunteer militia. Gen. 
Lopes Banos has taken shipping, after asevere defeat which he sus- 
tained from the French forces under Count de Bouronont onthe 21st 
June. Ballasteros is on the retreat. We have just 1eceived intel- 
ligence that the city garrison of Olivenza is deserting, that the city 
wishes to surrender. 

The loaf of bread at Cadiz, which was at 4 reals, lias since risen to 
9 reals. Cadiz is not provisioned for a month. 

The King of Spain is watched very closely. The Constitationa- 
lisis fear he intends endeavouring to escape by sea. 

Count Bourdes-ulle is occupied at Seville with the organization 
of several battalions of Royalist volunteers, 

The rapidity of our movements in Andalusia have made us masters | 
of nearly 100 pieces of cannon, of all sizes. 

Pampillo, the Constitutional general, was defeated, on the 2Ist 
Jane, at Pissues, Gaza, Maria, and Puerto Diego, with creat loss, 
by a division of French under General Huber. Only a few of Cam- 
pillo’s forces were able to escape to the opposite shore of the Deba; 
the remainder were all killed or taken prisoners, aud Campillo him- 
self was amongst the wounded. 

The French pursued the fugitives, and overtook them several 
times ; the 23d near Revassella, the 24ty near Colonga, and on the 
25th they had advanced as far as Gijon, having by that time com- 
pletely annihilated Campillos’s corps, which, on his passage over the 
@Meba, consisted of from 1000 to 1100 men. 

General Haber and D’Albignac immediately after opened a com- 
monication, and formed a junction; united, they are now on their 
march to Lago, while Count Bourk is to proceed there by the way 
of Astorga and Vilafranca. Our troops were zealously seconded by 
the brave Asturians, who voluntarially offered themselves to con- 
duct us to the enemy. 

The Garrison of Lerida sent forth a division of about 1300 men, 
on the 17th June, destined against the Royalist Gen. Santos Ladron, 
who observes this place and Blockades Monson. This column was 

repulsed with very inferior forces, and after scvere losses in kil- 

led, wounded and prisoners, was forced to retire into the fortress. 

Ballasteros, for want of funds and for having insisted on leading 
them against the enemy, has been compelled to discharge them. 

The Landon Courier of the 2d July contains the following senti- 
ments, as those entertained by the government—“ His Majesty of 
Spain ought to be placed in a situation to declare his will with the 
utmost freedom, not nominally, but in reality.” 


MADRID, July 2. 
(By an Extraordinary Courier.) 

Gen. Morillo has just declared against the-Cortes, and has stirred 
op all Galicia and the Asturias against them. He has written to 
Gen. Bourk 
d Ango : 


is about sending an officer of the staff to the Duke 





, for the Cape, and the East Indics. The Ranger, 






The famous Quiroga, Captain General of the Militia, rejected the 
overtures of Morillo. 
He has embarked on board a vessel. 
The ceremony of the presentation of the Spanish colours, was. 
conducted with great solemnity. , 
The King, shut up in a garret of the Custom House, 
7 but with a hope of speedy succour. 
is Majesty misses no occasion to protest against the violence done 
to his person ; and declares that he is by no means accessary to 
those publications which are issued in his name, and that he nei- 
ther exercises nor wishes to accept the royal prerogatives which they 
pretend to bestow upon them. 
Gen. Morillo has directed a column against Grenada; another 
leaves this city for Andouxar. 
Gen. Bourdesoulle has already organized and sent forward seve- 
ral embarkations of light troops to Admiral Hamelin. 
The advance guard of Bourdesoulle, commander in chief of the 
expedition against Andalusia, was, on the 23d, at St. Lucan, and on 
the 24th, at Puerto Santa Maria. This General has caused Puerto 
Real to be occupied, and the constant arrival of his troops must have 
enabled him to complete the blockade of Cadiz by land. Royalist 
guerillas have been expedited to Boyda, Arcoz, and Medina Sido- 
nia: they every where found the inhabitants uncommonly well dis- 
posed to the cause of the Regency. 
The greatest confusion continues to reign in Cadiz. Count Bour- 
desoulle has formed a communication with Admiral Hamelin, and 
all the resources which the forts and place we occupy can afford, as 
well as those of the Guadalquiver have been made use of, in order 
to support and second the exertions of the naval forces which co- 
operate with us on the sea-side. 
The Duke of San Carlos has been received by the King of France 
as Ambassador from the Regency of Madrid 
The grand ball in honor of the Spanish Constitutionalists, took 
place at Covent Garden yesterday, (July 4) at which were present 
the Duke of Sussex, and a great many members of both Houses of 
Parliament. 
The four brothers Rothschild, bankers of London, were at Paris, 
it was supposed, negotiating for the 23 million loan. 
A London paper of July 3, states, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had presented to the Commons, a most flattering statement 
of the Finances of England, which produced great exultation among 
the members. 
A London paper of the 4th ult. speaks of the general alarm in 
consequence of the troubles in Ireland Itis stated that a land 
force of militia was to be raised, and that the British officers in the 
Netherlands had been ordered home for service. 
July 4th, Spanish 5 per cents were at 32. The day previous they 
were 31 7-8. 
The Courier of the 2d, declares that if the King of Spain is rein- 
vested with his authority at Cadiz; the British government will pro- 
bably acknowledge the constitutional court—certainly if the King 
of Spain considers the presence of Sir Wm. A’Court necessary to 
his security. 
Several French soldiers, taken in arms among the Constitutional- 
ists, have been condemned to death. 
News from Madrid dated the Ist of July, states, that the Cadiz 
Regency has been dissolved, and that the goverament is exercised 
in the name of the King. 


passes his 








The Opinion of the Hon. William Johnson, delivered on the ith Aug., 
1823, in the case of the arrest of the British Seaman under the 3d 
section of the State Act, entilled “ An Act for the better Regulation 
of Free Negroes and Persons of Colour, and for other purposes,” 
passed in December last. 
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Ex parte HENRY ELKISON, 4 Subject of his Britannic Majesty, 






August 23. 
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for the protection of the United States authority in cons 
which I called upon the District Attorney for his official s 
vera] reasons concurred to induce me to instruct him to 
ject before the state judiciary. 1 felt confident that the act had 
passed hastily and without due consideration ; and knowing th 
favourable feelings that it was calculated to excite abroad it w Hig 
viously best that relief should come from the quarter from which ; ob. 
ceeded the act accomplained of. Whether I possessed the in Pro- 
not to issue the writ of habeas corpus, it was unquestionable a, or 
state judges could give this summary relief, and I therefore inetre me 
Mr. Gadsden to make application to the state authorities and ny ted 
it in the manner most respectful tothem. In the mean time | re do 
ed on the British consul, the late Mr. Moody, and the martha vail. 
tains, to suppress their complaints, fully confident that when the — 
ject came to be investigated they would beno more molested, , 
application was made to state authority and the men were reliey 
but the ground of relief not being in its nature general or pe ~ 
ment, Mr. Moody made his representations to Mr. Canning, “eo. 
northern captains, I am informed, did the same to congress, or to a 
executive. What passed afterwards came to my knowledge in su . 
a mode that, after what had publicly transpired on this argument. | 
do not think proper, as it certainly is not necessary, to declare it ’ 
gentlemen in this place (Col. Hunt) has declared, that he is autho; ized 
to deny that Mr. Adams was sanctioned by any thing that transpired 
between himself and any member of the state delegation to give such 
a pledge. Certain, however, it is, that from that time the prosecution 
under this act were discontinued until lately revived by a voluntary 
Association of gentlemen who have organized themselves into a Socie. 
ty to see the laws carried into effect. And here, as I well know the 
discussion that this occurrence will give rise to, I think it due to the 
state officers to remark, that from the time that they have understood 
that this law has been complained of on the ground of its unconstity. 
tionality, and injurious effects upon our commerce and foreign rela. 
tions, they have shown every disposition to let it sleep. On the pre- 
sent occasion the Attorney-General has not appeared in its defence 
The opposition to the discharge of the prisoner has been conducted 
by Mr. Holmes, the Solicitor of the Association, and by Col. Hunt 
As there is nothing done clandestinely or disavowed, there can be no 
offence given by a suggestion which means no more than to show that 
pressing the execution of this law at this time is rather a private than 
a state act: and to furnish an explanation that may eventually prove 
necessary to excuse Mr. Adams to Mr. Canning, and perhaps to ex. 
cuse some member of the state delegation to Mr. Adams. 

Certain it is that I cannot officially take notice of Mr. Adams’ |ct. 
ter. However sufficient for Mr. Canning to rely on, it is not legally 
sufficient to regulate my conduct, or vest in me any judicial powers. 
The fact which I have communicated will, Lhope, be sufficient to show 
that our administration has acted in good faith with that of G. Britain. 

Two questions have now been made in argument, the first on the 
law of the case, the secend on the remedy. 

On the unconstitutionality of the law under which this man is con- 
fined, it is not too much to say that it will not bear argument; and 
I feel myself sanctioned in using this strong language, from consider- 
ing the course of reasoning by which it has been defended. Neither 
of the gentlemen has attempted to prove that the power therein assum- 
ed by the state, can be exercised without clashing with the general 
powers of the United States to regulate commerce: but they have 
both strenuously contended, ex necessitate, it was a power which the 
state must and would exercise, and indeed Mr. Holmes concluded his 
argument with the declaration that if a dissolution of the union must 
be the alternative he was rcady to meet it. Nor did the argument of 
Col. Hunt deviate at all from the same course Giving it in the lan- 
guage of his own summary, it was this: South Carolina was a sove- 
reigu state when she adopted the constitution—a sovereign state can- 
not.surrender a right of vital importance—South Carolina therefore 
either did not surrender this right, or still possesses the power to re- 
sume it, and whether it is necessary, or when it is necessary to re- 
sume it, she is herself the sovereign judge. 


equence of 
etvice. Se. 
bring the sup. 








vs. 
FRANCIS G. DELIESSELINE, Sheriffof Charlston District. 


The motion submitted by Mr. King in behalf of the prisoner, is for 
the writ of Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum ; and if he should fail in 
this motion, then for the writ de Homine replegiando ; the one regard- 
ing the prisoner ina criminal, the other in a civil aspect; the first 
motion having for its object his discharge from confinement abso!vte- 


ily, the other his discharge on bail, with a view to try the question of 


the validity of the law under which he is held in confinement. 

A document in nature of a Return, under the hand and seal of the 
Sheriff, has been laid on my table by the gentlemen who conduct the 
opposition, from which it appears that the prisoner is in the Sherifl’s 
custody under an act of this State, passed «» December last ; and in- 
deed the whole cause has been argued under the adwission that he is 
in confinement under the third section of that act, as he states in his 
petition. 

The act is entitled, “ Ai. act for the better regulation of Free Ne- 
groes and persons of Colour, and for other purposes.” And the third 
section is in these words: “ That if any vessel shall come into any 
port or harbour of this state from any other stale or foreign port, hav- 
ing on board any free negroes or persons of colour, as cooks, stew- 
ards, or mariners, or in any otheremployment on board of said vessel, 
such free negroes or persons of colour shall be liable to be seized and 
confined in jail, until such vessels shall clear out and depart from 
this state: and that when said vessel is ready to sail, the captain of 
said vessel shall be bound to carry away the said free negro or free 
person of colour, and to pay the expenses of his detention; and in 
case of his neglect or refusal so to do, he shall be liable to be indict- 
ed; and on conviction thereof shall be fined in a sum not less than 
one thousand dollars, and imprisoned not less than two months ; and 
such free negroes or persons of colour shall be deemed and taken as ab- 
solute slaves, and sold in conformity to the provisions of the act pass- 
ed on the 20th December, 1820, aforesaid.” 

As to the description or character of this individual, it is admitted, 
that he was taken by the Sheriff, under this act, out of the ship Ho- 
mer, a British ship trading from Liverpool to this place. From the 
shipping articles it appears that he was shipped in Liverpool ; from 
the captain's affidavit, that he had known him several years in Liver- 
pool as a British subject, and from his own a‘lidavit that he is a native 
subject of Great Britain, born in Jamaica. 

In support of this demand on the protection of the United States, 
the British consul has also presented his claim of this individual as a 
British subject, and with it the copy of a letter from Mr. Adams to 
Mr. Canning, of June 17th last, written in answer to a remonstrance 
of Mr. Canning against this law. Mr. Adams’ letter contains these 
words: “‘ With reference to your letter of the 15th February last, and 
its enclosure, I have the honour of informing you that immediately 
after its reception measures were taken by the government of the 
United States for effecting the removal of the cause of complaint set 
forth in it, which it is not doubted have been successful, and will pre- 
vent the recurrence of it in future.” 

This communication is considered by the consul as a pledge which 
this Court is supposed bound to redeem. It had its origin thus. 








Loard the vessels to guard her in the captain’s absence. 


Certain seizures under this act were made in January last, some on 
board of American vessels, and others in British vessels ; and among 
the latter one very remarkable for not having left a single man on 


Applications were immediately made to me in both classes of cases, 


But it was not necessary to give this candid exposé of the grounds 

which this law assumes; for it is a subject of positive proof that it 
_is altogether irreconcilable with the powers of the general govern- 
| ment; that it necessarily compromits the public peace, and tends to 
embroil us with, if not separate us from, our sister states; in short 
that it leads to a dissolution of the union, and implies a direct attack 
upon the sovereignty of the United States. 
Let it be observed that the law is “if any vessel,” (not even the 
vessels of the United States excepted,) “ shall come into any port or 
harbour of this state,’ &c. bringing in free coloured persons, such 
persons are to become “absolute slaves,” and that without even a 
form of trial. as I understand the act, they are to be sold. By the 
next clause the sheriff is vested with absolute power, and expressly 
enjoined to carry the law into effect, and is to receive the one half 
of the proceeds of the sale. : 

The object of this law, and it has been so acknowledged in argu- 
ment, is to prohibit ships coming into this port from employing co- 
loured seamen, whether citizens or subjects of their own government 
or not. But if this state can prohibit Great Britain from employing 
her coloured subjects, (and she has them of all colours on the globe) 
or if at liberty to prohibit the employment of her subjects of the Af- 
rican race, why not prohibit her from using those of Irish or of Scot- 
tish nativity ; if the colour of his skin is to preclude the Lascar or 
the Sierre Leone seaman, why not the colour of his eye or his hair 
exclude from our ports the inhabitants of her otherterritories ? In fact 
it amounts to the assertion of the power to exclude the seamen of the 
territories of Great Britain or any other nation altogether. With 
regard to various friendly nations it amounts to an actual exclusion 
in its present form. Why may not the shipping of Marrocco or o! 
Algiers cover the commerce of France with this country, even at the 
present crisis? Their seamen are all coloured, and even the state of 
Massachusetts might lately, and may perhaps now, expedite to this 
port a vessel with her officers black and her crew composed of Nan- 
tucket Indians, known to be among the best seamen in our service. 

These might all become slaves under this act. 

Apply the Jaw to the particular case before us, gra" 
will be glaring. The offence, it will be observed, for which this indi- 
vidual is supposed to forfeit his freedom, is that of coming into this 
port in the ship Homer, in the capacity of a seaman. I say this ts 
the whole of his offence ; for I will not admit the supposition that he 
is to be burdened with the offence of the captain in not carrying him 
out of the state. He is himself shut up, he cannot go off; his et 
val depends upon another. It is true the sale of him is suspend 
upon the conviction of the captain, and the captain has the power to 
rescue him from slavery. But suppose the captain, as 18 very yet 
quently the case, may find it his interest or his pleasure to get rik 
of him, and of the wages due him, his fate is suspended on the cap- 
tain’s caprice in this particular, but it is the exercise of a dispensing 
power in the captain and nothing more. The seamen’s crime Is ord 
plete, and the forfeiture incurred by the single act of coming ™'” 
port, and this even though driven into port by stress of weather, ha 
forced by a power which he cannot control, into a port for which “ 
did not ship himself ; the law contains no exception to mect suC 
contingencies. . — 

The seaman’s offence therefore is coming into the stale in @ 4 a 
vessel ; that of the captain consists in bringing him in and not ta the 

him out of the state and paying all expenses. Now, according (0° 
laws and treaties of the United States it was both lawful for this s°* 


and the incongruity 








+ we °° 





te come into this port in this vessel, and for the captain to bring 

rong the capacity of a seaman ; and yet these are the very .acts 
em, ‘hich the state law imposes these heavy penalties. Is there 
for Jashing in this? It is in effect a repeal of the laws of the United 
= aa pro tanto converting a right into a crime. ; 
a? order to sustain this law, the state must also possess a power 

aramount to the treaty-making power of the United eg ~ 

ressly declared to be a part of the supreme 4 ny power of the 
P d; for, the seizure of this man, on board a ritish ship, is an ex- 
pve yiolation of the commercial convention with Great Britian of 
e165 Our commerce with that nation does not depend upon the 
mere negative sanction of not being prohibited. A congesee ee’ 
of commerce is expressly stipulated for, and concede y that ~~ y: 
to this the rights of navigating their ships in their own "7 one par- 
ticularly by their own subjects, is necessarily incident. If po 4 

aires any restriction of this right, with regard to a particular . : 
of the subjects of either contracting party, it must be introduce Vy 
treaty. The opposite party cannot introduce it by a legislative act of 
his own. Such a law as this could not be passed even by the general 
sovernment without furnishing a just cause of war. ; 
"But to all this, the plea of necessity is urged; and of that exis- 
tence of the necessity we are told the state alone is to judge. Where 
- this to land us? Is it not asserting the right in each state to throw 
if the federal constitution at its will and pleasure ? If it can be done 
as to any particular article, it may be done as to all; and like the old 
confederation the union becomes a mere rope of sand. But I deny 
that the state surrendered a singl power necessary to its security 
avainst this species of property. What is to prevent their being con- 
gned to their ships if it is dangerous for them to go abroad? This 
power may be lawfully exercised. To land their cargoes, take in oth- 
ers, and depart, is all that is necessary to ordinary commerce, and is 
all that is properly stipulated for in the conventi:m of 1815, so far as 
relates to seamen. If our fears extend also to the British merchant, 
the supercargo, or master, being persons of colour, I acknowledge 
that as to them the treaty precludes us from abridging their rights 
to free ingress and egress, and occupying houses and warehouses for 
the purposes of commerce. As to them, this law is an express infrac- 
tion ofthe treaty. No such law can be passed consistently with the 
treaty, and unless sanctioned by diplomatic arrangement, the pas- 
sing or such a law is tantamount to a declaration of war. 

Upon the whole I am led to the conclusion : 

That the third clause of the act under consideration is clearly 
unconstitutional and void; and the party petitioner as well as the 
ship-master, is entitled to actions as in ordinary cases: 

That I possess no power to issue the writ of Habeas Corpus, but 
for that remedy he must have recourse to the state authorities : 

That as to the writ de Homine replegiando, 1 have no right to 
refuse it; but although it will unquestionably lie to a vendee under 
the sheriff, | doubt whether it can avail the party against the sheriff 
himself. The counsel will then consider « hether he will sue it out. 











The SIEGE OF VALENCIA ; a Dramatic Poem. The LAST 

CONSTANTINE: with other Poems. By Mrs. Hemans. 

It is somewhat remarkable that an author of Mrs. He- 
mans’ celebrity should be so little known in the United 
States, ata time too, when the enterprize of Booksellers 
and the general thirst for literature with the American pub- 
lic brings into immediate notice almost every writer of 
merit in the Three Kingdoms—at a time too when thevery 
dross of Byron, and Moore, is so eagerly sought for : yet 
the pure metal of Mrs. Hemans’ brilliant muse, dug from 
the richest mines of Parnassian lore, remains unvalued and 
unknown. 

The bold and lofty conceptions of Mrs. Hemans’ muse, and 
the splendid and truly poetic language in which she delineates 
them, have placed her in the foremost rank of female wri- 
ters, even in this splendid and intellectual age of the sof- 
ter sex. That Mrs. Hemans’ muse should soar, as it does, 
to the loftiest sammit—that she should deal only in heroic 
and dramatic poems—is to be attributed to the severity of 
her studies, and the masculine qualities of her accomplish- 
edmind. All the beauties of the French, Italian, German, 
and the dead languages, seem to be at her call, and well 
does she profit by them. 

The volume before us, besides the Siege of Valencia and 
the Last Constantine, contains several brief productions of 
her animated muse ; some have already appeared in other 
Works, as the Voice of Scio, the Bowl of Liberty, &c., and 
which we had attributed to the pen of one—and that no or- 
dinary one—of our own sex. They breathe a spirit of the 
most refined liberty and the sincerest patriotism. We re- 
joice to add, that [unlike the titled profligate, who in that 
thapsodical farrago of trash entitled «« France,’’ could pros- 
trate herself before the shrine of Voltaire in preference-to 
that of her Maker,] all Mrs. Hemans’ writings bear the em- 
blems of having emanated from a mind rightly constituted, 
and fully impressed with the divine precepts of our holy 
religion, 

_Ina periodical from which we often quote our notices of 
literary works, we find it doubted if our fair author’s sac- 
Cess in the bold and animated description, is equal to her 
soft and pathetic effusions. Differing from this sipposi- 
tion, we have ventured to subjoin the following strains 
from the Last Constantine, instead of copying, as is our usu- 
il practice, the selections in the work just alluded to. 

The subject, it will be recollected, is the fall of Con- 
*tantinople, the capital of the Greek empire, and the last 
‘€sar. The poem thus opens :— 

I. 


The fires grew pale on Rome’s deserted shrines, 
fu the dim grot the Pythia’s voice had died ; 
Shout, for the City of the Constantines, 

The rising City of the billow-side, 





She Albion. 


a ect ea 





The City of the Cross !—great Ocean's bride, 


Crown'd from her birth she sprung !—Long ages pass'd, 


And still she look’d in glory o’er the tide, 
Which at her feet barbaric riches cast, 
Pour'd by the burning East, all joyously and fast. 


i. 
Long ages pass’d—they left her porphyry halls 
Still trod by kingly footsteps. Gems and gold 
Broider’d her-mantle, and her castled walls 


Frown’d in their strength ; yet there were signs which told 


The days were full. The pure high faith of old 
Was changed; and on her silken couch of sleep 
She lay, and murmur’d if a rose-leaf’s fold 

Disturb’d her dreams; and call’d her slaves to keep 


Their watch, that no rude sound might reach her o’er the deep. 


A single stanza will suffice to show her powers in soft 


and exquisite description. 


XXXVII. 
It is a night beauty; such a night 
As, from the sparry grot or laurel shade, 
Or wave in marbled cavern rippling bright, 
Might woo the nymphs of Grecian fount and glade 
To sport beneath its moonbeams, which pervade 
Their forest-haunts: a night, to rove alone, 
Where the young leaves by vernal winds are sway’d, 
And the reeds whisper, with a dreamy tone * 


Of melody, that seems to breathe from worlds unknown. 


LXXVIII. 
The streets grow still and lonely—and the star, 
The last bright lingerer in the path of morn, 
Gleams faint ; and in the very lap of war, 
As if young hope with Twiligkt’s ray were born, 
Awhile the city sleeps :—her throngs, o’erworn 
With fears and watchings, to their homes retire ; 
Nor is the balmy air of dayspring torn 
With battle-sounds ;* the winds in sighs expire, 


And Quiet broods in mists, that veil the sun-beam’s fire. 


LXXIX. 
The city sleeps!—aye! on the combat’s eve, 
And by the scaffold’s brink, and midst the swell 
Of angry seas, hath Nature won reprieve 


Thus, from her cares. The brave have slumber’d well, 


And e’en the fearful, in their dungeon-cell, 


Chain’d between Life and Death !—Such rest be thine, 


For conflicts wait thee still!—Yet who can tell 
In that brief hour, how much of Heaven may shine 
Full on thy spirit’s dream ?—Sleep, weary Constantine ! 


LXXX. 
Doth the blast rise ?—the clouded East is red, 
As if a storm were gathering ; and I hear 
What seems like heavy rain-drops, or the tread, 
The soft and smother’d step, of those that fear 
Surprise from ambush’d foes. Hark! yet more near 
It comes, a many-ton’d and mingled sound; 
A rustling, as of winds where boughs are sear, 
A rolling, as of wheels that shake the ground 


From far; a heavy rush, like seas that burst their bound ! 


LXXXI. 


Wake, wake! They come from sea and shore ascending 


In hosts your ramparts! Arm ye for the day ! 
Who now may sleep amidst the thunders rending, 
Thro’ tower and wall, a path for their array ? 
Hark! how the trumpet cheers them to the prey, 
With its wild voice, to which the seas reply! 
And the earth rocks beneath their engine's sway, 
And the far hills repeat their battle-cry, 

Till that fierce tumult seems to shake the vaulted sky ! 


LXXXII. 
They fail not now, the generous band, that long 
Have rang’d their swords around a falling throne ; 
Still in those fearless men the wallsare strong, 
Hearts, such as rescue empires, are their own! 
—Shall those high energies be vainly shown ? 
No! from their towers th’ invading tide is driven 
Back, like the Red-sea waves, when God had blown 


With his strong winds!+—the dark-brow’d ranks are riven— 


Shout, warriors of the cross!—for victory is of Heaven! 








* Nor is the balmy air of dayspring torn 
With battle-sounds, §c. 


LXXXIlIl. 
Stand firm!—Again the crescent host is rushing, 
And the waves foam, as on the galleys sweep, 
With all their fires and darts, tho” blood is gushing 
Fast o'er their sides, as rivers to the deep. 
Stand firm'—there yet is hope—th’ ascent is steep, 
And from on high no shaft descends in vain ; 
+—But those that fall swell up the mangled heap, 
In the red moat, the dying and the slain, 

And o’er that fearful bridge th’ assailants mount again ' 


LXXXIV. 
Oh! the dread mingling, in that awfal hour, 
Of all terrific sounds'—the savage tone 
Of the wild horn, the cannon’s peal, the shower 
Of hissing darts, the crash of walls o’erthrown, 
The deep dull tambour’s beat !—man’s voice alone 
Is there unheard! Ye may not catch the cry 
Of trampled thousands—prayer, and shriek, and moan, 
All -drown'd, as that fierce hurricane sweeps by, 
But swell the unheeded sum earth pays for victory ! 


XCIV. 
*Tis eve—the storm hath died—the valiant rest 
Low on their shields; the day’s fierce work is done, 
And blood-stain'd seas and burning towers attest 
Its fearful deeds. An empire’s race is run! 
Sad, midst his glory, looks the parting sun 
Upon the captive city. Hark! a swell 
(Meet to proclaim barbaric war-fields won) 
Of fierce triumphal sounds, that wildly tell, 
The Soldan comes within the Caesars’ halls to dwell’ 








We have just room for the following. Every British 


bosom must feel the proud, yet melancholy truths which 
the story tells. 


ENGLAND'S DEAD. 





Son of the Ocean Isle! 


Where sleep your mighty dead ? 
{ Show me what high and stately pile 


| Is rear’d o’er Glory’s bed. 





Go, stranger! track the deep, 

Free, free, the white sail spread ! 
Wave may not foam, nor wild wind swecp, 

Where rest not England’s dead. 


On Egypt's burning plains, 
By the pyramid o’ersway’d, 

With fearful power the noon-day reigne, 
Aud the palm-trees yield no shade. 





But let the angry sun 

From heaven look fiercely red, 
Unfelt by those whose task is done ! 

There slumber England’s dead. 


The hurricane hath might 
Along the Indian shore, 

And far, by Ganges’ banks at night, 
Is heard the tiger’s roar. 


But let the sound roll oni! 
It hath no tone of dread, 

For those that from their toils are gone ; 
There slumber England’s dead. 


Loud rush the torrent-floods 

The western wilds among, 
And free, in green Columbia’s woods, 

The hunter’s bow is strung. 


{ But let the floods rush on! 
Let the arrow’s flight be sped ! 
Why should they reek whose task ie done ? 
There slumber England's dead! 


The mountain-storms rise high 
In the snowy Pyrenees, 

And toss the pine-boughs through the sky, 
Like rose-leaves on the breeze. 


But let the storm rage on! 
Let the forest-wreaths be shed! 
For the Roncesvalles’ field is won, 


baal There s\umber Eugland’s dead. 


On the frozen deep's repese 





The assault of the city took place at day-break, and the Turks 
were strictly enjoined to advance in silence, which had also been 
commanded, on pain of death, during the preceding night. This 


circumstance is finely alluded to by Miss Baillie, in her tragedy of 


Constantine Paleologus : 
‘Silent shall be the march: nor drum, nor trump, 

Nor clash of arms, shall to the watchfal foe 

Our near approach betray: silent and soft, 

As the pard’s velvet foot on Lybia’s sands, .. 

Slow stealing with crouch’d shoulders on her prey. , 

Constantine Palwologus, Act. vi. 

“The march and labour of thousands” must, however, as Gibbon 
observes, “ have inevitably produced a strange confusion of discord- 
ant clamours, which reached the ears of the watchmen on the tow- 
ers.” 
+ The dark-brow'd ranks are riven. 


“ After a conflict of two hours, the Greeks still maintained and 
preserved their advantage,” saysGibbon. The strenuoas.exertions 





of the janizaries first turued the fortune of the day. i 


Tis a dark and dreadful hour, 
When round the ship the ice-fields close; 
To chain her with their power. 


Bat let the ice drift on! 

Let the cold-blue desert spread ! 
Their course with mast and flag is done, 

There slumber England's dead. 


The warlike of the isles, 
The men of field and wave! 

Are not the rocks their funeral piles, 
The seas and shores their gcave ? 


Go, stranger! tract the deep, 

Free, free the white sail spread ! 
Ware may not foam, nor wild wind sweep, 

Where rest not England's dead. 
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INEZ. 
Alas ! that clouds should ever stcal 
O'er Love's Gelicious sky ; 
That ever Love's sweet lip should feel 
Aught but the gentlest sigh ! 


Love is a pearl of purest hue; 

But stormy waves are round it : 
And dearly may a woman rue 

The hour that first she found it. 


-e @@Oe-- 
ISABEL. 
A tone of music stirs the mind, 
A flower may do the same ; 
And not a touching strain of art 
Can wake and agitate the heart, 
Like the mere whispering of the wind 
That hymns the one dear name! 


© Isabel! O Isabel! 

The winds have not a varied tone, 
But syllable, in sigh or swell, 

Thy loved name, and thine alone! 
And when, more rudely sallying forth, 
They fly the chambers of the North, 
Oh! to my heart they seem to bear 
A message from the Banks of Ayr! 


1 BAO H.- 
CIVILIZATION v. IGNORANCE. 
Impromptu on a suTTEE in the East-Indies. 
Cease! senseless Pagans; docs the funeral pyre 
One pang allay or mitigate one strife ? 
See pattern England, where without a fire 
A Widow burns, and each man would desire, 
. If other woman burnt, to burn his wife.—Uxor. 
— ADVBRTUSBUNTAS. 
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MILFORD’S ANODYNE DROPS, 
OR the immediate cure of toothach ; price 50 cents. LOTION, for the cure of Scor- 
butic Gums, and to fasten the teeth, and restore the flesh when lost.--Price 50 cents. 


MILFORD’S TOOTH POWDER. 


This highly nnproved and valuable Powder, is excelled by none in use; it not only gives 
ihe teeth an elegnt polish, but preserves and hardens the gums.—Price 25 cents. 

The above Medicines are prepared and solg by S. MILFORD, Dentist, No. 153 South 
Fifth-street, Philadelphia, and by his Agents in the city, at Mr. JOHN DOYLE’S Cheap 
Book-Store, 237 Broadway, corner of Park Place, and at Mr. G. G. CAMPBELL’S 
Fancy and Staple Hardware Store, 453 Broadway, opposite the Circus. aug 23 





/ N 7 
WILLIAM L. HASKINS, 
PRACTICAL ACCOUNTANT, 
HW S remowd bis Ofice from No. 89 Wall-treet, to No. 35 Wilhamestreet, near the 
_Post-Orfice. te will examine, post a Lalonoe Books of Acex dnts, ipvestignn’s an! } 
siate intricate sccounts of every descryption—draw Contracts—-state Marine § per- coy fi 
Adjustment, and perform any other duties withia the department of an Accouotant aud Co- 
pret, with accuracy and despatch. 
A References—Messrs GOODIUVE & CO. Mr. JOUN W. RUSSELL. 

W. L. BH. proposes to intruct a Class in the Science of Bouk-Keeping, in which the 
student will be made thoroughly acquainted with the viost approved and practical method 
at Opening, Cotducting, and Balancing a SET OF BOOKS, by double entry, embracing 
the various transactiors which may occur in Commercial Business. To couwmence on 
Monday Evening, the Ist of September next, August 23. 


—e 


HE Poard torthe General Superintendence of Education in the Province of Upper 
& Canada, Give Notice, that the undermentioned Lands reserved for the purposes of 
the Tostitution are about to he disposed of on terms advantageous to purchasers, and that 
aiter the sixteenth day of September next. applications may be addressed to Col. Talbot, 
residing inthe district of Loudon, with respect to any Lands situate in that disiriet, who is 
fully authorized to enter into any contracts for thetr sale—-and to the Secretary of the 
Board at York, with respect to any of the Lands situate in the other districts. 
Blandford, alout 2.008 
Houghton, 19,000 
School reserves in the | Middleton, about 14.000 
Loadoa district. } Southwold, about 17,000 
[ Yarmouth, 11,803 
Westminster, 9,237 
Midland do. Sheftieid, 5#',688 
: Newcastle do. Seymour, 47,000 
York, Upper Canada, 26th July, 1823. 
By order of the Board, 


JAMES GIONIS, Secretury. 


| “ble work for rvference. Size of the Map, five feet by four. 


fie 


FOR STRAN TRAVELLERS. 


Picture of New-York, or Stranger’s Guide. 

wr a aM the City x views of Public Buildings, and contzining a complete 
description of objects of curiosity and interest, price 1 dol. 50 cents. 

The Traveller’s Directory in the United States, with map, diagram, &c. 2 3 dolls. 
Rs of the United ous of po 8 — ha 
sheets, a or ers, & morr: $s. : 

The Shee aps, on bank paper, coloured, from 50 cents to 1 doll. 50 cents, and 
in neat portable cases. 

The Positel Map of the State of New-York and contiguous States, by Eddy, on 4 
sheets, 6 dolls. or in a neat portable case, or on rollers, colored aud varnished, 8 dolls. 
This Map was constructed at agreat expense, and the utmost care bestowed upon it in 
every respect, to make it a desirable travelling map—as such it is now offered. 

The Fashionable Tour, a guide “to the Springs, &c. 50 cents. 

The Traveller's Guide in New England, 50 cents. 

A great variety of other Books, Maps, &c. For «ale by 
_ A. T. GOODRICH, 124 Broadway. 
August 16. 


HARLEM COMMERCIAL ATHENENUM. 


HE subscriber having opened a SCHOOL in Harlaew for the instruction of Young 
T Gentlemen in the English, Latin and Greek Languages, and the diversified ramitica- 
tions of the Mathematics, respectfully solicits the patronage of the citizeus of New-York 
and iis environs. 

In this School Young Gentlemen will be carefully prepared for the College or Count- 
ing-Room; and, hecause it ts believed, that the common transactions of life, the pleasurable 
intercourse of polished society, and the ennobling acquisitions of Literature, Science, and 
Philosophy, caw be successfully pursued, attained, illustrated and embellished through the 
medium of the English Language alone, a grammatical knowledge of it will be made a 

rimary pursuit of the Pupil, and a leading object to the Teacher. Yet, as mathematical 
leowtstes not only conduces to the perfection of human intellect, but is in practical — 
superior to almost every other mental acquirement, it is presumed, that the student, thoug 
he may p the eminent advantages arising from the cultivation of his vernacular tongue, 
cannot appear in his proper place without a due acquisition of mathematical science ; for, 
independently of the habit of acute reasoning which a knowledge of the Mathematics is cal- 
culated to induce, it may be reasonably doubted whether at any period of our Indepen- 
dence mathematical learning has been of equal utility with the present, when the enter- 
prising spirit of Americans is so widely extending their commercial bounds. The import- 
ance therefore, of teaching youth an elementary course of the Mathematics is altogether ob- 
vious; because Commerce cannot produce its maximum effects if uninvigorated by mathe- 
matical science. . ae 

The discipline will be mild and vigorous, and calculated, it is hoped, not only to facili- 
tate the improvement.of the pupils in knowledge, and induce studious habits, but also to 
check presumption and vice, cultivate their morals, and inspire them with a love of 
virtue. 

The situation is airy, salubrious, and sufficiently retired ; at a convenient distance from 
the Church, and within a short walk of the East River, where the students, under the su- 
perintendence of the Principal, have the highly necessary advantages of Bathing. 
TERMS—Two hundred Dollars per anuum, payable quarterly. 

JAMES PHILLIPS. 








REFERENCES. 
— oh LL. D. Professor of Mathematicks, &e. &c. Columbia 
College, N. Y. 
nen, c. C. VER MEULE, Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church in Har- 
aem . . 
JAMES ROOS EVELT, Esq. corner of Bleecker and Croshy-streets, N. Y. 
JAMES EASTBURN, Esq. Literary Rooms, Broadway, N. Y. Aug. 9. 


MEDICATED AND OILED SILK. 


HE subscribers having purchased the entire stock of Mr. B. Morange, announce that 
they are thesole Proprietors of the celebrated Perspiration and water proof 
Silks ; and also the Medicated Silk, so advantageously known in-this cily, and so high- 
ly recommended by the most eminent Physicians in this country. 
These Silks will be sold wholesale at 194 Pearl-street and by Agents in the several Atlan- 


tic cities. 
HERRING, MITCHELL, & CO. 
N. B. A large assortment of Thread Lace and Bobhinetts on hand. July 1% 


SWAIM’S PANACEA. 


HIS Medicine is offered as a remedy for Scrofula or King’s Evil, Uleerated or Pu- 
trid Sore Throat, long standing Rheumatic affections, Cutaneous Diseases, White 
Swelling and Diseases of the Bones, and all cases generally of an ulcerous character, and 
Chronic diseases generally arising in debilitated constitutions, but more especially for deep- 
seated Syphilis, or affections arising therefrom, and that dreadful disease occasioned by a 
long and excessive use of Mercury, &c. 

‘he cures performed in Philadelphia alone, establish its superior virtue on a basis too 
solid to be affected by the malignity of the envious.—It is worthy of remark that the great- 
er part of the patients who have been permanently cured, had, previous to the proprietor’s 
undertakine them, received the ablest assistance, and several were abandoned by their phy- 
sicians, as berry. beyond the reach oi humen sll. 
were many of the cases, that an exhibition was made of them last winter in the University 








pronounced them wonders in the healing art; and at the present time we see it recommend- 


have resisted every other means of cure—thus demonstrating its great utility and the re- 
lixnce which is placed in it by some of the most exalted in the profession of medicine. 
For sale by J.B. DODD & Co. 
129 Broadway, opposite John-street. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
124 RROADWAY, 
Opposite the City-Hotel, New-York. ; 
HE subscriber has purchased the valuable stock of Maps, Copperplates, and all the 


copy-right publications belonging to the late J. Melish, and has now ready tor sale, a 
complete assortment of Maps, and Geographical Works, including all the new publication 


of merit. 
MELISH’S MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 

and contiguous British and Spanish possessions and the West-Indies, improved up to the 
present time, with Major Long’s surveys, and accompanied by a book of 500 pages, con- 
inining a geographical description of the United States, and 12 octavo Maps, of principal 
places, the geography and an epitome of the history of each state, late census, &c. A valu- 
Price on Rollers, o in a 
Portable form with the book 10 dollars. Map separate 8 dollars and a half. 

In 1818 Melish’s Map of the United States was used by the American and Span- 
ish geet in fixing the boundury line from the Gulf of Mexico to the Paci- 








August 16. 





‘ THACHER’S MILITARY JOURNAL. | 
UST PLsLISHED by Richardson & Lord, Boston. a Military Journal kept during | 
the Revolutionary War ; together with Riographical Sketches of several General Ofi- | 
cers. By James Thacher, Surgeon. For sale by Bliss & White. New-York; Carey & 
Lea, Philadelphia ; Cushing & Jewett, Baltimore.” : Aug. 2. 


_-—~ - 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
For sale by W. B. GILLEY, 92 Broadway. 


ERMONS by the Rev. J. W. Cunningham, Vicar of llarrow. 
) Decision, or Religion must be All or is Noting, 
we Pragedys b +g saree of * Blanche, or the Rival Sisters.” “ Christiana,” &e. | 
rel, or m wo Nephews, a Farce, by the auilx “ys iv Packet,” | 
Poh ye . Fa - Mame es. » by the author of “The Peliy Packet, 
The Art of Lovigorating and prolonging Life, by the author of the “ Cook’s Oracle.” &e. 
Pir. Paecalis on the dangers of Lnterments in Cities. 
Thacber’s Military Journal of the American Revolutionary War, from 
Las Cases’ Journal of the Life of Buonaparte, 3 vols. sve. ” 
do. do. do do, 6 volk 12m. 
Kruitzner, or the German's Tale, from Miss Lee's Canterbury Tales. ! 
Ringan Gilbaize, or the Covenauters, by the author of “ The Entsil,” “ Annals of the | 
Parish,” &c. 
Koningsmarke the Long Finne, a Story of the New World, by the author of “ John 
Tull and Brother Jonathan,” “ Letters from the South,” &c. 
Inside Oul, or an interior view of the New-York State Prison. 
Tales for Fifteen, or Imagination and Heart, by Jane Moi gan. 
Integrity, a Tale, by Mrs. H ofland. 


PROPOSALS 
FOR PUBLISHING BY SURSCRIPTION, 


TWO VIEWS OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
IN AQUA TINTA, 
FROM DRAWINGS BY W. G. WALL. 
yee views of the City of New-York, have long been a desideratum, and it has 
been a subject of surprise, that no attempt has been made to exhibit to the public, the | 
Jeading features of a city, which possesses so great an interest from its political and com- 
meretal importance, as well as from the natural beauties of its situation. Mr. Wall has 
been induced by considerations, to offer to the patronage of the public, t-vo aqua tin- 
‘ts avings of this City, from drawings taken, one from Weehawk, the other from 
Brooklya Heights ; in the choice of which points of view, he has been determined, by their | 
effording the most favourable view of the city and conveying the aiost correct impression 
of the beauties of the Bay, and the porn 
Every exertion will be inade to obtain the best possible execution of these engravings, an 
ctet of known and approved having been engaged for the purpose. : 
The views will be ready for deli about the moath of August. 
Price to Subscr thers, 12 dollars coloured. 
be _ Te 14 dollars do. 
_The original drawings may be seen at Mr. Megarey’s, No, 96 Broadway, or at Mr. Hill's, 
Eograver, Hammond-sreet, Greenwich. 
Subscriptions will be received by W. G. Wall, 519 Greenwich street. Ju'y 12.—<¢f. 
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| tains, and every thing interesting tothe traveller. 


cean. 
MELISH’S MAP OF THE WORLD. 


, on Mercator’s projection, with the discoveries of Parry, Kotzebue, the New South Sheiland 


Islands, the New States of South America, &c. with an octavo volume of descriptive 
matter, and Maps of the Isthmus of Darien, and of Suez. Price on cloth and rollers, or in 
portable form with the book, Ten Dollars. 


THE TRAVELLER’S DIRECTORY 


through the United States, a description of all the principal roads, with remarks on the ri- 
vers; with an Appendix, containing Post-Office regulations, Land-Offices. Military Posts, 
Ceusus of the United States, &c. illustrated by appropriate Maps, by J. Melish ; the size 
is12 mo. Price, with a Map of the United States, coloured, and a diag: am, half bound, 
Two Dollars. The same ina pocket-book form Two Dollars and fifty cents. The same 
book with two Maps on alargerscale, and diagram in a pocket-book form, Three Dollars. 
As a book of roads for the convenience of Travellers this work is unique, and is 
t oo well known to require any recommendation. This edition has Tables of the 


| counties, chief towns, and population of etich stute,and much other valuable infor- 


mation. 

Also for sale, MAPS of the different states, on bank paper, coloured, from Fifty Cents 
to One Dollar and Fifty Cents each. 

The STATE MAPS ona large scale of South Carolina, North Carolina, Pennsylva- 
nia, New-York, Georgia, Louisiana, Ohio, Maryland and Delaware, Vermont, New Hamp- 


| shire, Florida. 


ATLASSES, 1 great variety, for 75 cents. 
Lavvisne’s Folio Atlas, Twenty-five Dollars, just published. 


GOODRICH’S MAP OF THE HUDSON RIVER, 
on a seale of two miles to the inch, exhibiting the country seats, distances, heights of moun- 
Price in a case to roll up Four Dollars, 
na book form Three Dollars, or insheets Two Dollars aud Fifty Cents. 


THE STATE OF NEW-YORK 
and contiguous states, by Eddy, on 4 sheets ; size 4 feet by 3. 

Asan accurate and minute Map, this is devervedty celebrated, and is the most desirable 
for poses travelling through the Northern States, as itextends from the Rhode-Island line 
‘in the East, to Pittsburgh on the West; and from Trenton on the Delaware to Montreal on 
the St. Lawrence, embracing the entire region of fashionable travel, and containing the re. 
cent unprovements, canals, turnpikes, &e, The ranges of mountains are laid down more cor- 
rectly than inany other map ever published. The facilities presented by nature for innu- 
merable canals and water communications are clearly exhibited, and intruth this map may 
be said to present a most satisfactory geographical picture. Price of Eddy’s Map of New- 
York, and adjacent States, on cloth and rollers, coloured and varnished, or iv a portable 
form, Eight Dollars. ~Sheets, Six Dollars. 


PICTURE OF NEW-YORK, 
and Stranger’s Guide to the Commercial metropolis of the United States, containing a 
complete historical and descriptive view of the city, illustrated with a plan of the city, and 
views of public buildings. Price One Dollar and fifty cents. 
Strangers arriving in New-York, con always receive at Goodrich’s Geographical Estab- 


lishment, the latest and mest correct information relating to the geography and statistics of 
this country, 


NEW BOOKS for sale, or procured according tourder. 

Books imported from am <a and France for a small commission, and the new novels, 
eae, and interesting publications, are regularly received by the line of Packets from 
iverpool. 


Jone 28. A. T. GOODRICH. 





from 50 cents to 8 dolls. 50 cents, either in’ 





Such is the tact, and so speravruimary | 


ed and in use in the Pennsylvania Hospital and Philadelphia Alms-house, in disorders which | 





| August 23, 


EXTENSIVE SALE OF FIXED PROPERTY AT A 


Will he sold, without reserve, on the first day of October next, at one o’¢ 
the premises, in three lots, that well known situation, in the vicinity of, and on} 
distant from Quebec, on the south side of the river St. Lawrence, in the Parish ofS ey 
and seignory vf Lauzon, — —— < EW LEVER EGC. t. Joseph 

Lot No. Comprising a dwelling house, formerly occupied by the lat , 
Esqr.a Farm: 4 aires, and out houses, with about fous hundred hn Tee tatilton, 

Lot No. 2—Consisting of a Dwelling-house, hitherto occupied by Mr. ie a 
with store and wharves adjoiming—also, eleven acres of Beach, and a convenient s Gibson, 
drawing up and preparing timber for shipment, being what has been generally ete Se for 
New Liverpool Cove Nas the 

Lot No. 3- Consisting of five acres of Beach, a wharf two hundred and twenty feet ; 
front, by one hundred and twenty feet in depth, at which vessels ride in twent A eet in 
water at the lowest Neaptide, and fifty acres of good land adjoining, with a Dwell Wo feet 
the: “~" ai ; bf iis dws a8 Ng-house 

And also, on the first day of November next, at one o’cloc . M. on th , 
valuable and well known Ssshlidement, the HAWKESBURY MILLS, cree that 
viver, and only sixty miles from Montreal ;—consisting of two Saw-mills and one G Ottows 
about two hundred acres of land, with three excellent Barns, houses for workmen gaits 
houses, Forge and Bake house, all in the very best order. » Store. 

The evident advantages of thissituation to any one largely concerned in the 
of the Canadas render any end ry tion a> e 

For particulars apply in Montreal, to Henry Mackenzie, or George Auldj : 
in Quebec, to Matt ew Bell, Esquire—or on the premises, to . J Esquires— 


GEORGE HAMILTON, 


Wood trade 


Montreal, 28th March, 1823. 
CARPERE ET COLLIGERE. 


THE MUSEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 


HIS journal is composed of selections from all the British Magazines and Rey; 4 
T are jegelett inpeted for the purpose. It is issued in the early part of each’ _ 
and the price is six Dollars a year, a alwaysin advance. onth, 

The publisher respectfully offers his opinion that a work on such a plan, if well cong 
ed, cannot fail to form a more interesting collection than is contained in any one of the Mar. ‘ 
zines whence itis derived ; and solicits the patronage of the public. aga 

The work began in July, 1822, and subscribers may commence at that time, 
ary, 1823, or with July, 1823, as may be most convenient. The volumes begin 
mentioned—((wice a year.) “ 

Orders enclosing the subscription money, will be thankfully received by 


July 26, 1825, 





ee) 


or with J anu. 
at the Periods 


E. LITT 
88 Chesnut-street, Philadcinta, 





HE Subscriber has constantly for sale a very large assortment of English editions «{ 
books elegantly bound ; amongst which are allt ks distinguished as Sharp Walk. 
er, and Suttaby’s Classics, together with Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Psalm-Books, in eles 
gant or plain bindings. ; ' 
A very general assortment of articles for artists and amateurs. 
Mathematical Instruments made to order: for sale, Theodelites, Levels, Circum. 
ferenters, &c. &c. All those in the use of the above Instruments are respectfully informe 
that they can have any Instrument made or repaired in a first rate style of workmanship 
at very moderate and reduced prices. 
{3 Book-Binding of every description as usual. 


HENRY I. MEGAREY, 
July 26, 1823. 


96 Broadway. 
PATRICK BYRNE, 
QUILL, WAFERand PRINTING INK MANUFACTURER, 
NO. S GARDEN-STREET, (Opposite the Post-Office,) 
Offers for sale the following gouds :— 
WO hundred thousand English Quills, assorted. 
300,000 American do. do. 
100,000 Executive, State, Seal & Notarial Wafers, from 1 to 8 1-2 inches diamete,, 
10 rolls British Parchment, 5 doz. per roll, 28 by 24 inches. 
Letter and Note Wafers, all colours and sizes. 
Portable and Office Pens, warranted good. 
Penknives, Razors, and black Lead Pencils. 
30 gross Day & Martin’s Liquid Blacking. 
Feather Fans, Paper, and various other articles in the Stationary line, on the lowest 
terms. 
N. B.—Six Months credit whenthe amount exceeds Thirty Dollars. 


NEW-YORK COFFEE-HOUSE, 


NO. 10 WILLIAM-STREET, 


j TILT.TAM SYKES respectfully acquaints the public, that his new dining rooms (which 

will accommodate 120 persons) being now completed, the ORDINARY will re-com- 
mence on Tuesday, the 7th inst. Dinner on the table at 3 o’clock precisely ; price 50 cents 
including table liquors, or 12 dinner tickets for five dollars and twéaty-five gents, The ta« 
bho wih elways be covered with an ample variety ot the delicacies of the sexson: and 





Aug. 9. 





; - | Merehants, Brokers, and others, may rely on the utmost punctuality with respect totime 
of Penm.: lvania, by the professor of Surgery, before a crowded audience of students, who | 


—also that the best attendance upon the table, which can be obtained, will always be af- 
forded. The bill of fare may be seen in the bar every day at12 o’clock. A saddle of 
venison will be served at the Ordinary every Tuesday and Friday at 3 o'clock, and on 
Sundays at 2 o’clock. On the alter rate days, hashed venison, and other esteemed dishes 
will be added to the ordinary provisions tor the public table. 

A Second Table will be covered at 4 o’clock every day, for the acommodation of those 
centlemen whose avocations do not permit them to dine at an earlier hour. The Dinner 
will consist of meats removed from the ordinary, but served up anew, with hot vegetables 
xe. Price 25 cents, or 12 tickets for 2 dolls. and 50 cents. 

The Cotfee Room, which is commodiously and handsomely fitted up, will he daily fur 
nished with a bill of fare, and gentlemen can dine at any hour, upon very short notice. 

The Larder will constantly be supplied with every delicacy of the New-York, Philadel- 
phia, and other markets. 

Board, with or without Lodging, by the week, month, or year, upon moderate terms 
The bed-rooms are airy and neat!y furnished; and the ulmost attention will be paid to 
ensue the real comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

Private Rooms for parties, and wine agape ee &e. furnished in the best style. 

Wivnesand Liquors of superior quality, anc genuine as imported. 

Oysters, Terrapin, Ox ‘Tail, Gravy or Peas Soup, every day at 11 o’clock, Jan. 11 





ADIES CORSET WARE-HOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and exten: 
sive assortment is constantly kept. 

La.ties generally know the comfort aad utility of wearing Mrs. Cantelo’s corsets, and 
are respectfully invited to the Rooms, where regular attendance is given as usual. Mrs 
Vanielo recommends for inspection of the ladies the patent Minerva Brace, a3 ab ap> 
pendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health, and comfort to the wearer, and is 
particularly recommended for growing Misses. : ; 

As the President of the United Staies has granted a patent for this article, 
are cautioned against making or vending (hem, under the usual penalties. 

Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. 


the public 
July 13 








UPPER CANADA.—NOTICE., 
HE Surveyer General hegs leave to inform the Public, that he has obtained the pet~ 
mission of Llis Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, to publish 


A CORRECT MAP 


of the Province on a large Scale. It isto be engraved in London in the best style, and 
will be ready for delivery in a few months. j ' 
This wformation, the Surveyor General thinks it necessary to give, in order to preven 
those persons, who are desirous of having au authentic MAP of UPPER CANADA, frow 
being imposed upon by a surreptitious Copy, said to he on the eve of publication. 
Surveyor General's A} 


York, 2d April, 1823. 
CONDITIONS. 

Price of the ALBION, Six Dollars ‘ annun—payable in advance. — 
All persons becoming Subscrihers, will expect to continue their subscriptions until a 
gular notification of relmquishment is made to the Office. or to either of the Agents. aie 

Any person entering upon anew term of subscription, and afierwards wishing to res!2" 
will be expected to pay for a halt year at least, 

All Communications to the Editor, or his Agents, must he post paid. herve”. 

Published by JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D. Proprietor, every Saturday 2 - Sad 
at the Office of the ALBION, 37 William-street, and forwarded by the peice eee 
Southern Mails on the saine day ; by the Eastern Mail on Sumlay or and ¢ ‘a> 
ed to Subscribers in the City in the afternoon and evening on the day o —" 
Subscriptions and Advertisements are 1eceived at the Office of the Albion; and by 
W. A. Colman, 46 William-street, N.Y. UPPER OANADA. 
KE. W. Skinner & Co. Albany, N. Y. T. Ridout, Esq. York. ' 
Mr. J. T. Wilson, Geneva, do. D. S. Smith, Kingston. 
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Thomas Watson, Esq. Post-Master, New- || James G. Bethuae, Vobourg 
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